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so fast among us as it does in some other States who for copies of the above Speeches. They contain much 
‘sell us fine flour for cash. They lay the cash up and valuable information, and we lay a part before our 
E. HOLMES, Editor. | Srow strong upon it. We consume the flour and grow readers. 
acetal —— -| weak. Itis no idle tale that we are te.ling but a sol- | 
‘emn and a serious truth—a truth which every one who S®®D Sowers.— We would recommended to every 


We give below an extract from a New Yorker, (Mr.| has any regard fur the health, prosperity and welfare farmer who is able—to purchase some one of the good 
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“USE OF FLOUR BREAD IN MAINE. 


Chipman.) which goes te prove that we use more flour | of the State ought to ponder upon seriously. And seed sowers that are now to be had for various prices at 


in Maine, proportionally, than they do in New York. | there is but one way to change the course of things the manufacturing establishments or agricultural ware 
From what we have heretofore seen in other States|and stop this double channel of waste of health and houses. 1 here are Row so inany kinds of them, that 
we have no duubt of this, and yet it costs us, when we | capital. Live upon coarse food and raise it at home. ® Peter can suit himself, either as to form or fashion 


purchase it of them, double what it does in that State. —eoo— ; and when yor get a good one the saving of labor is 
We have long been preaching both against the exces- HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE POTATO. very great. If you do not feel able these bard times 


sive use of fine flour and against the purchasing it so The potato is a root so universally known, and so ex- tw purchase one alone get a neighbor to unite with you 
largely of others. In the first place it is more healthy tensively used, that one would think we can not do in the purchase and thus divide the expense. 

for the body personal to use coarse and more siinple without it, and ‘Jet its introduction among civilized | San - Be p= nen ge re 
fare than is generally used, and in the next place it is a ahaa wecant edible is of comparatively recent origin. [ewes There ‘. ANT tag n = » garden ev Gold 
more healthy for the body politic to raise at home what Even after it ae introduced it was nearly two hun- tu 7 Bg ore useful iv a ler . a nr 7 . th ete 
we wish touse. The one drains us of our bodily health | dred egy working its way into favor. Loudon and oe - best fur: * .. , “ mt . cal bese b 

and strength, and the other drains us of our-cash, & our | others give some interesting facts in regard to its his- !° wis | ¥ 7 . ' . ss 1g an ” ane Y ean 
resources. So here are two crying evils which the tory. It me eave of America, and of course was not | Oe ee ee ee 
Farmers—the Mechanics—nay, every son and daugh- | known until this country was discovered by Columbus. | 
ter of Maine ough. to cou.e out against—ought to war It is supposed by Sir Joseph Banks, in the first vol- | 





There isa bush bean which we believe is some- 
times called the cross bean, sone resembling the Chi- 


. : , : ab arger. It does no i hi i 
gxinst—ought to strive wgainst in every way, shape | ume of the Horticultural Transactions, that this root |" = oat ° oo vente ene Proton . 
again 5° : 2? reddish brown spot on the eye, flecked with spots and 


end manner, the destruction of health by indulging | “** first introduced into Spain under the name of pa- strines of a darkercolor, Thisiaavery prolife bess 
false pride, and the destruction of ou. prosperity by | Pas, and Popo Battatas, 0 the early pars of the pap pe one for shelling gin P | 
the paying to another State for the material to gratify | 16th conrery. Thence they spread over the Southern os 

partof Eurepe under different names—for instance —3Qn— 
| RAISING OATS—Ineurry. 

Gazette, Mr. Chipman, in a letter to the Editor of that | My rate called hartofet. : a er yp ew! Lt way popes te “_” " 
paper among other things, after stating that he was a] “J ear Raleigh Gret introduced them into Eng. | medium - Ane ape Ont ae emer, Goes ime 
dyspeptic, and that he fuund new warm bread was ve- land from Virginia probably in the year 1586,and Ger- mame * © —_ ao inquiry of puareauenpendent 
ry injurious to him, and that he found it almost “uni-| "4 im his Herbal gave a figure or picture of the *. i$ _ — ow wee ered, 7 ee 
versally used” in this State, goes on to say, plant in 1597. his 06-0 g™ ee the subject efccg: . wt 

“ Another thing has surprised me in regard to food Although they were used in a limited manner and | pupiiones te the mee Former ee re oars Wiss 
in this State, especially the various substitutes for | for different purposes still they were not in general use I wish to inquire is concerning the quantity of seed 
bread. in Western N w York, the granary of our! nor were they much known as a field crop until 1663) per acre. In his statement, as published, he is made 
country, where wheat flour is as cheap an article for; when the Bevel Guciety enderteck te give them more ito say that he sowed 3-4 bushel of oats per acre. Is 
en ee, ee "4 “2 peal ell | general notoriety and encourage their culture in order | this ene | Is 0 ta pe eo ee 
ty find griddle cakes on the table there once a day at| ' prevent famine. cases? Je it ral ee tes anaes fost tus rf f thie te 
least. And ifthey use wheat flour for griddle cakes, As late as 1725 but a very few were planted in , correct, why, it would certainly bea saving of about 
itis usually mixed with more or less fine corn meal.! Scotlund and their uses appear not two be understood 5-8 of the seed usually sown, f believe, and I would 


But here it seems not to be known that fur “ flap jack"’| very well, but before the close of that century, they like ‘te Ge becured of 18, gp Cah? might peneticn ae- 
din eal = ; . ¢ : co f ; ; 
po A aepers- ——_ the canal - wt owt of | not only become very extensively cultivated in that cordingly, but it is so much at variance with my pre- 
wheat hour, 13 jar Detter, more paiataDle as well as ? ‘ er ‘ he 7 : j 
more wholesome than the fine flour. I have often ask-|CoUmtry but throughout America. bang ideas upon the subject, that I thought - pope rs 
ed why the buckwheat was rot raised in the State?| So true isit that it oftentimes requires a long time be assnred that there was no mistake about it, of 
. the west, where we can raise both winter and spring | for the more vaiuable vegetables to become so well should it prove to be a mistake, to have it corrected. 
wheat eae ee our farmers raise a great deal of appreciated as to ensure an extensive culture, while I think that furmera should not be so blinded by 
taatarucle. In Vermont, among the mountains, where . ‘ tit one : judic i syect all im 
he climate is similar to ’ urs “the vy ruise r great de | some of the more useless and pernicious ones, as to- | prejudice or self-conceit as to reject all in provements, 
, tak 3 81 lie ye 8, 3 nse f bg ort | m4 d 4 i +e sy > cle a »* et £ 
‘buckwheat, but where the seaso prove bacco for instance, spread rapidly and soon become not | (When they are clearly proved to be such) that do uot 
, but where the season has proved too _— Daten itt ived th bj 
, - > : . P . . ne . . ‘e " 2 

§ Nor » they have found a substitute in {India (or Indian) | only well known, but in fuct a nuisance to society.— | Con ide with preconceived notions upon ae Sauer, 
wheat which is another variety of buckwheat, which | Even now notwithstanding this root is so well known, | 2¢#t'er, 00 the other hand, should they blindly adept 

mes sooner to m: ity r » that]. ‘ . i's se i ie 
your farmere w fh mpeg at reck ¢ scitnal Rar ‘it does not receive sufficient culture, A majority of far- | all speculative improvements (whiem are such only) in 
: Smere WOGt tony find it very profitabie to . ' | thi Psa j , 
turn their attention to the cultivation of sia graine mers are well sutisfied if they raise 3 hundred bushels thie day « nan a =e. T. 
but would prefer them to the constant nse of wheat,| When with but very little more time and trouble they Elliotsville, March 23, 1840. 


. rye and corn. There can be no mistake ip this mat- ! might treble their crops. The Rohan, the Long Reds POTATOES 7 PUMPKINS 


tae | 
: and the Pinkeyes are probably the most prolific va- | 

riet’es that ate now raived and make seal cattle | Fritxp Hoturs :—For some time I have been con- 

and Hog food. These, with the varieties most suitable | vinced that the eyes from the stem end of the pota- 
for the table are always profitable crops. to were preferable fur seed to the seed end so called. 

bhenrs Last year] rejected the seed ends and cut the re- 

ish pride which is continually whispering in your ear! Neat Pircuronxs. Mr Jacob Pope has left at our | mainder into pieces containing two eyes each, and 
‘at you will be thought mean and poor and clownish | office some pitchforke manufactured ut his establish- | put three in a hill. Through the centre of the field, I 
‘7s should be caught with nothing but a Buckwheat | ment at Hallowell X Roads, which for elasticity of | planted four rows with such ends, three ina hill. The 
“iter, @ brown bread loaf or Indian bannock upon | temper, beauty of finish and proportion are equal to | product of these was fourteen bushels. That of two 
your table—and when this pride becomes so universal | any manufactured abroad. rows on each side seventeen—or twenty-one per cent 
sto set the fashions, why a person may as well be} It isa good sign to see this attention and care be-| more, and the size more uniform. The varieties plan- 
vat of the world as not conform to it. Hence the rea-| stowed upon farming tools, inasmuch as it indicates ted were the Mercer or Chenango. Other varieties 
— why we have so many more invalids among us in| improvement in those who are to use them. may do differently, 
/opertion to the population than there were in the —-So— My principle crop last year were the Mercer and the 
“sys of the Revolution. Hence the reason why the Mr. Wensrer’s ayp Pror. Sirtiman's Sreecues. | Cowhorn varieties, the latter yielded fifty per cent 
“ see#es now prevalent have assumed and are assum-| We are indebted to Mr Cole, Editor of the Yankee! more than the former, probably owing to the rust stri- 
‘lg different types and forms from what they had then; Farmer, Rev. Henry Colman, Editor of the New-Eng- | king the Mercer two weeks earlier than the other. 
-°d hence the reason why capital does not accumulate | land Farmer, aud Mr Baker of the Portland Seed Store, | Aa to the importance of selecting the best varictas ef 


that pride. y , 
But to theextract. Inthe last Maine Temperance |” Italy they were called tortwfi—in Germany they 
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We know that we have both fashion. appetite, and 
and 


Pride to contend with in this thing. It is hard for a 
person 





‘o restrain his appetite fur the geod things of 
th srl : : 
‘sworld. It is hard to get the upper hand of a fool- 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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this root, I shall say no more in this communication 
than to express my surprise and regret that farmers iv. 
general are so totally regardless of their interest on | 
this subject, believing, as I do, that the potato, badly 
as it is managed, is of more value than all other edi- 
ble crops in the State and that its value would be 
doubled by attending to the selection of the best vari- 
eties alone. 

Pumexixs Last year I sowed a small piece with | 
the seeds of this plant and harrowed them in. 

They were thined and cleaned till their leaves cov- 
ered the ground, Produce 2300 to the acre. 

I am satisfied they should be planted in hills six feet 
each way. "Bhis will give 1210 hills to the acre, only 
one plant should remain in a hill, and all failures! 
mended by transplanting. 

This is done rapidly, as follows. Fasten a piece of 
sheet iron or an old shovel blade on to a handle 3) 
feet long. The blade formed like the sugar dippers | 
used by grocers—Go over the piece and take from 
every inissing hill a blade full of earth, then take one 
from another hill with a spare plant on it, aud drop | 
into the place, and then the work is done. 

Your obedient Servant, 


} 


James Bares. 
Norridgewock April 6, 1840. . 

P.S. i think when the land is furrowed one way | 
and chained the other a good shovel full of manure | 
should be dropt in each hill. The cultivatur will do| 
most of the hoeing. | 

o—_ ae 
Original. 
FERMENTED FOOD. 

Friexp Hoimes :—In No. 12, currence vol. of thy 
paper, I noticed an article on fermented food, taken 
from the Yankee Farmer, over the signature of Philo, 
who thinks that “all food after being cooked way be 
rendered much more valuable for animals by being 
fermented before feeding it out to them ;"" and he 
might, with the same propriety, have added, “ that it 
would be rendered much more valuable sill, by being 
digested, chymifi d, chylified, and ex remented before 
feeding u out to them.” ‘The reasons are simple, 
philosophical and plain, thongh probably very few are 
aware of them. [Lis wellknown asa * settled fiet”’ 
among physivlogists, that nutrition cannot be had from | 
any kind of food without undergoing the process of 
digestion. As “digestion of food in the stomach is 
performed on the same principles as is distillation,’ 
by digesting it before we feed it out to our cattle, hogs 
fc. we save them the trouble of performing that duty, | 
and they will have nothing todo but to eat and grow 
fat. An experiment similar to the above was once 
tried, I am informed, and beneficial resulis obtained. 
A man somewhere Down East, € don’t recollect his 
name now, arranged three hogs in sucih a manner, that 
ane of them performed the digestion &c. of the other 
two. ‘They were placed one ‘ahead’ of the other, and 
so confined. The head or foremost hog was supplied 
with as much food as it could eat. (Whether the food 
were cooked or vot, Lam notinformed) ‘The second 
hog ate what passed from the foremost hog; and the 
third that which passed from the second hog. The 
result was the hindermost hog was the fattest of the 
three. Query —Which was the best pork ? 

J. Sxow. 











Washington, Me., 18409. 





* T think friend Philo’s theory of digestion rather 
abjectionable, as chyme., or the result of digestion, is 
the same in its component principles, whatever be the 
kinds of feed from which itis formed, which is not 
the case under purely chemical agency—is ut, friend 
Holmes ? 

$< 
MANURING IN THE HILL. 


We did not fully arswer the inquiry of our corres- 
pondent I. A. W> of Cambridge, in our last week's pa- 
per. 

He asks if our Cornplanter may not be used for 
planting wheh manure is putin the furrows or hill, 
which methods he prefers to spreading over the field. 

For forty-five years we have been engaged in the 
labors of farming or in watching closely the labors of 
others in the same vocation. Farmers have ever been 
divided on the snbject of manuring in the hill. And 
now we believe the great majority still continue the 
practice of putting a shovel fullof fine manure in the 
hill or of spreading some along sm the furrow marked 
out for the seed. 

When a man has been brought up to this mode we 
find he isjoth to depart from it. He fears his corn 
will not find the manure unless it is put close to the 
seed. Many farmers tell us, Oh, it willdo very well 
in your warm land to spread all the manure, broad- 
east, but it will not do on our cold and wet and heavy 
lands.— Our answer is that cold, and wet, and heavy 
Aands should not be planted with corn.—Such lands 
are best for grass and potato and often for other roow— 
but corn can never be profitably raised in this part of 
the country on cold lands, 

Corn is like an African and never suffers with ex- 
aessive heat. But every farm has warm lands on it 





\ hills or heaps. 


and these should be selected for corn. If cold and wet 
land is planted with corn we admit its growth will be 
so slow at first, without manure in the bill, that its 


roots will not extend sufficiently to be benefitted in 
due season by the spread manure. 


It should start 
mere vigorously if we wish it to ripen in season. 
By putting a handful of ashes, on each hill, as soon 


‘as the corn is covered, we never fail to start it suffi- 


ciently on a green sward fur,ow, in any case where 
the land is suited to the crop. When itis not green- 
sward, or the svil has not much vegetable matter in it 


| to he rotted by means of the lie in the ashes, we re- 


ceive no very essential benefit from this application, 
the lie has nothing to operate on, the other matter in 
ashes is too inconsiderable for a sing'e handful to pro- 


, duce sensible effect. 


We are aware that corn looks prettier and larger in 
June when it has had a shovel full of fine manure in 
the bl] provided the worm can be kept asleep. And 
we admit the crop comes sooner to maturity when for- 
ced up in its first stages by this powerful incentive. 
Still there are the most serious objections to the appli- 
calion of munures in this manner. 

If we count the extra labor of spreading and also put- 
ting in the hill, for both must be done or we often ob- 
tauln more stalks than corn,—we shall find it costs us 


pnearly double what it would to apply it in one, mode 


only, for the labor of spreading 40 londs on the acre 
is no greater than the spreading of 20. The heaps 
are so nigh each other the ground is covered by throw- 
ing itonly half as far. So ifwe put itinthe hill itis 
nearly as easy to putin a shovel full asa half shovel 
full. 

But unless the whole soil is rich a shovel full in the 
hill will produce a large growth of stalks and but few 
ears. If the whole is rich then this large quantity is 
not wanted in the hill. If we have 15 loads of fine 
manure we can spread this on the surface and commin- 
gle it completely with the soil of one acre by means of 
the harrow—this is less labor than Jaying it out in the 
hill, and the roots will get a portion of it immediately, 
and as they extend they will find it all. 

‘Thus in almost alleases—and we have watehed a 
thousand fields—we get a better harvest by spreading 
on than by putting in the hill. A trifle in the hill 
does no injury, but a shovel full is often a harbor for 
worms that get hold before the roots are large enough 
io protect themselves. 

When all are agreed that for future crops the land is 
far better prepared in cur mode than in the other, 
should we have no regard to the permanent improve- 
inent of the soil? lu many towns, near Boston, we 
plant our lands with a view, principally, to preparing 
them for grass again, and for graas—a far more profit- 
able crop,—we hever want our manure to be left in 
We want it to be incorporated with 
ihe suil, 

If Me W. should spread his fine manure along in the 
furrow—a better. mode than putting in the hill—he 
might possibly use his Cornplanter to advantage, 
though we doubt it. 

We hope he will plant at least a small patch next 
suiniuer in our mode, and we promise to come at short 
notice and show him bow to hold the Planter.—Boston 
Cultivator. 


——f— 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society. 

1. All entries for premiums must be made in writ- 
ing with the Secretary, Witttam Noyes, at the Maine 
Farmer Otlice in Winthrop, before the first day of the 
Show, (except the grain and root crops, crops of pump- 
kins, crops of flax, honey, and hives of becs, improve- 


ment of bog lands, compost manure, the best mode of 


making pork, the best constructed building for keeping 
swine, and the best treatise on converting the wast 
waters from the kitchen, &c. into manure, which may 
be made before the first day of December next; and 
except farms, which must be made before the first of 
June next,) so that they may be arranged and ready 
fur the several Adjudging Committees, without confu- 
sion and mistakes on the morning of the Show. ‘They 
may be transmitted by mail (post paid) or by private 
conveyance to him at Winthrop. 

2. ‘he written statements upon Crops and Stock, 
must be delivered to the Adjudging Committees before 
their examipation of the animal, article or crop, and by 
them left with the Secretary of the Society after the 
examination is ended, to be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State as required by law. The adjudging Commit- 
tees will insist on proof in confirmation of the written 
statements in all the particulars required in the regula- 
tions for awarding premiums. 

3. To be entitled to a premium, the animal must be 
owned, the crop raised, and the article manufactured 
in the County, (except Drill Plough or Drill machine, 
Machine for Reaping or Mowing, Machine for making 
Silk Thread, Knitting Machine, and Machine for bal- 
ling barley.) 

4. No premium will be awarded when the Adjudg- 
ing Committees do not deem the object worthy, wheth- 
er there be competition or not, on any manufactured 
article for which a premium has heretofore been given 
by this Society, nor on any animal for which a first 


— ee oe 
a 


| peseatony has been given under the same entry, wiik 
|the exception of oxen in teams from the towns jn th 
County and teams used in ploughing. , 

5. Competitors for premiumns on Ris must make » 
entry of their claims with the Secretary, by the firs: mo 
June. The Secretary will furnish them with blank, 
which they are required to fill, (and furnish proof of 
their correctness,) showing the number of acres in thei, 
farms,—the kind of soil, the proportions of tillage, pas. 
| turage, mowing and wood land,—the number and kine 
of animals kept upon it—the increase and profits of th, 
|stock,—the kind and amount of crops produced—t), 
| kind and cost of seed,—the amount and cost of labor 
and how applied—the kind and quantity of manyy, 

used, and how applied—the amount of Crops,—th, 
preparation of the farm for a crop next year, and ge: 
erally the whole management of the farm. 

| 6. All animals offered tor premiums, must be in the: 
| pens, and Manufactured, and all other articles ip 1), 
| places assigned for them, by 9 o'clock A. M. 

| 7. Gentlemen appointed Adjudging Committees, gy. 
requested to make arrangements to attend to the dutic. 
assigned them, and if circumstances will not permit, \ 
| inform the Secretary of the fact, before the first day o! 
the Show that others may be appointed in their stead 
tt is hoped and expected that Committees will pre 
| viously prepare the general outlines of their several re. 
ports, flat they may be completed and ready tobe ren. 
on the morning of the second day of the Show. 

An Incidental Committee has been appointed to e: 
amine and report upon all animals, crops or articles of 
fered, which are deemed interesting and usefal, but ar 
not embraced in the lists as published in No. 13 of th 
Farmer, or do not come strictly within the preseribe, 
rules to govern ihe Adjudging Committees. 

Gentlemen having choice animals or articles, ( 
which premiums have been received, or valuable agr 
cultural implements or other machines for whieh o 
| premiums are offered, are invited to present them for 
| the purpose of enriching the exhibition. 

The ladies are particularly invited to present eper: 
mens of their handiwork ; let those daughters wiv 
may have done virtuously, exhibit t'e specimens 0 
their taste, skill and industry, * that others seeing their 
, good works, may”’ be stimulated to “ go and do fike 
wise. \ 








We would like to see the Exlibition at Wu 
throp enriched with sucha variety and profusion of \ 
ful articles of female manufacture, as have been 
Ladies’ Fairs in Haliowell and Augusta; the ladies 0! 
those villages, with all others in the County, are inv 
ted to show atthe Fair whet Fair ean do. We giv 
them assurances that a more convenient place will & 
provided for exhibition, and that the fair works of th 
Fair shall not be injured by unfair handling. 
NaTiHaN Fosten, ) 
Evisan Woop, > Trustees 
Oakes Howarn, 
~- — p> --- 
BEES. 


We see it recommended in several papers to provie 
bees with a large room io which they may ineress 
their progeny without swarming, and where their sur 
plus of honey may be precured without the barbarous 
practice of killing the bees. This is undoubted!) " 
improvement upon the old methods or even Lic’ 
hives, invented within a few years. We are incine 
to think, however, thatthere isa better method si 
from the fact that a few mouths since in another St 
we became acquainted with the fact that a process 5 
been discovered for rensoving bees from one hive 10! 
another without inconvenience or loss. The per 
engaged in the business constructed ornamental ar 
other hives for chambers, parlors, counting-ro0' 
shops, d&c.,as.an article of trade, and furnished « 
lof them with a contented and industrious family wh 
he procured from the neighboring farmers #t such t 
as they took up their stock of honey for the yeat 
Bees thrive well in either of the sitfations mention 
by means of a tube communicating with the outside | 
the building. 

Experiments that have been made, go to prove © 
fact that bees muy be kept in cities and large towns # 
a profit. Bees are kept up on the top of houses, | 
chambers, parlors, and similar places, in Bostoa © 
New York. ™ 

Should some person communicate to the public 
process of changing bees from one hive to ane" 
they would confer a favor not only upen men. but "> 
on the countless number of bees that are annually miles 
in order tosecure the productions of their labor. — be" 
gor Whig. 
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MR. WERSTER’S SPEECH, 


Delivered at the First Agricultural Meeting, held \* 
Boston, Jan. 13, 1840, 


Mr. WepsTer began with stating that he regares’ 
agriculture as the leading interest of susiety; Oe 
having in all its relations, a direct and intimate v 
upon buman comfort and the national prosper sy. cad 
had been familiar with its operations in his you i ely 
he had always looked upon the subject with . ag be 
and deep interest. He did not esteem himse 
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particularly qualified to 
yarious aspects and dep 
self regarded, nor wou 
ypinions as authorite! ve; 
"care 
oa ‘ifs and his visit to Europe, at a season of the 
rear particularly favorable for this purpose, had given 
him the opportunity of seeing its mmproved husbandry 
and as fur as it might be interesting or would have a 
bearing upon the subject of the evening’s discussion, 
the agriculture of Massachusetts, he would, as the 
meeting appeared to expect, say a few words upon 
what had attracted his notice, 
How far, in a question of this kind. the example of 
other countries was to be followed, was an inquiry 


judge of the subject in all its 


but the subject had been 


worthy of much consideration. The example of a 
foreign country might be too closely tollowed, It 


would furnish a safe rule of imitation only as far as the 
circumstances of the one country correspond with those 
of the other. : 

The great objects of agriculture, and the great ag- 
ricultural proauets of Exgland and of Massachusetts, 
Neither country produces olives, 
nor rice, nor the sugar cane, Bread, meat, and clo- 
thing are the main productions of beth. But although 
the great productions are mainly the same, yet there 
are many diversities of condiuon and circumstances 
and various modes of culture. , 

The primary elements which enter into the consid- 
eration of the agriculture of a country are four: cli- 
mate, soil, price of land, and price of labor, In any 
comparison, therefore, of the agriculture of England 
with that of Massachnsetts, these elements are to be 
taken particularly into view, 


aremuch the same. 


| with great enthusiasm and success. 


) ence, 


jof chemical knowledge to agriculture in the ‘analysi- 


continued to the subject; and the extraordinary dis- 
| coveries and advances in chemical science, since his 
} time, are likely to operate greatly tothe advantage of 
jagrculture. ‘The best results may be expected from 
jthem. ‘These inquiries are now prosecuted m France 
We may hope 
for like beaeticial results here from the application ot 
science to the same objects, 

But athough the circumsiances of climete and sitn- 
ation and nature of the soil form permanent distinc- 
tions, which cannot be changed, yet there are other 
differences, resulting from different modes of culture, 
and «hiferent forms of applying Jaber ; and it is to 
these differences that our attention should be partic. 
ularly directed. Here, there is much to learn, Eny- 
lish cultivation 1s more scientific, Tore systematic, 
and more exact, a great deal than ours, T's is part- 
ly the result of necessity. A vast population is to be 
supported on comparatively a smail surface, 
are dear, rents are high, and hands, as well as mouths, 
are numerous, Careful and skilful cultivation is thy 
natural result of this state of things. An English far- 
mer looks not merely to the preseny Vvear’s crop. Lik 
considers what will be the eanditron of the land, when 
that crop isoff; and what it will be fit for, tae next 
year. He studiesto use lis land, so as not to ubnse 
it. On the contrary, his aim is to get erop after crop, 
and still the lund shall be growing better and better. 
if he wouid content hinself with raising from the soil 


The climate of Eneland differs essentially from/a large crop this year, and then leaving it neglected 


that of thia country. England is on the western side 
of the eastern, ane we on the eastern side of the west- 
ern continent. “Ihe climate of each country is mate- 
tially affected by its respective situation in relation to 
the ocean. The winds, which prevail most, both in 
this countrv and in England are from the west; it is 
known that the wind blowa, in our latitudes, from 


soine point west to some point east, on an average of | 
{ 


years nearly or quite three days out of four, These 
facts are familiar. The consequences resulting from 
them are, that our winters are colder and our summers 
much hotter than in Eagland. Our latituce is about 
thatof Oporto, yet the temperature is very different. 
On these accounts, therefore, the maturing of the 
crops in England an? the power of using these crops, 
creates a material diff’ rence between its avriculture 
and ours, It may be supposed that our climate must 
resemble that of China in the same Jatitudes; and 
this fact may have an essential bearing upon that 
branch of agricuitare which it is proposed to intro- 


and exhausted, he would starve, It is upon this fun- 
damental idea of constant production without exhanus- 
tion, thatthe system of English cuctivation, and in- 
deed of all good cultivation, is founded, England is 





not original in this. Flanders, and perhaps Italy 
have been her teachers. ‘This system is carried ov 
in practice, by a well considered rotation of crops 
The form, or manner of this rotation, ina given case, 


Lancs | 





: They have studied particularly the nature of|more animals are sustained upon a farm, the more 
artments; and he neither him- | the soil, More than tweuly years ago, Sir Humplires fmeat aad the more clothing, These things bear, of 
id be bave others regard his! Davy undertook to treat the subject of the application |cotrse, @ proportion to the number of bullucks, sheep, 


Wine, ane poullry which are maintained, ‘The great 


ful observation to him both in public and | of soils and manures, The same attention has been | inquiry then is, what kind of crops will least exhaust 


the fand i their cultivation, and furnish at the same 
tine, Support to the largest number of animais ? 

A very large amount of land in England is cultiva- 
ted inturmtps. Pieldsof turnips of three, four, and 
even five hundred acres are sometimes seen, though 
the common fields are much less; and it may be ob- 
served here, that in the richest and best cultivated 
parts of Eegland, enelosures of ten, tifteen, twenty, or 
thirty acres, seemed more common. Since the in- 
troduetion of the ternip cultere, bullocks and sheep 
number, ‘Tornips, for the reasons 





hove trebled ir 
viven, are not great exhausters of the soil; and they 
turmsh abundant food fir animals. Let us suppose, 
that one bushel «foats or barley may be raised at the 
sume costasten bushels of turnips; and will go as 
far in support of stock. The preat difference in the 
'wo crops isto be found in the farmer's barn yard. 
j Hore is the test oftheir comparative value, This is 
the seeret of the great advantages, which follow from 
ithetrenultivation, The value of manure in agricul 
jture ia well apprect ited. M’Qneen states the extra- 
lercdinary feet, that the value of the anita! monere an- 
jin ly appled to the erope in’ Engtand, at 
' 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


current 
prices, Surpasses in valne the whole amount of ite 
* ron eommerce.* There is no doubt thet i er atly 
exceeds it, The turnip crop retorns a vast wmount 


of netritive matter to the soil The farmer, then, 
from his green crops, and by a regular eystem of ro- 
ete finds green feed for Lis eattle and wheat for 
the market. 

Amone the lighter Envtish soils, is thet of the 
jcounty of Norfolk ; a county, however, wleeh he had 
inet the pleasure to visit. [is soil, he ond rstood, is 
ilieht. a little inedined to sand, or light ham. Sueh 
lenile are not unfavorable to roots. Tere is the t lace 
ofthe remarkable enltivation and @istingnished im- 
provements of that eminent cultivator, Mr Cobe, now, 
| Earl of Leicester.* In these lands, he understood 





is determined very much by the value of the soil, and | a common rotation is turnips, barley, clover, wheat. 
partly by the local demand for particular products. | These lands resemble much of the land in’ our county 


But some rotation, some succession, some Variation 
in the annual productions of the same land, is essen- 
tial. No tenant cou'd obtain a lease, or if he should, 
could pay his rent and merintain hig family, who should 
wholiy disregard this. White crops are not to follow 
one another. White craps are wheat, barley, ryc, 
oats, &e. Our maize, or Indian corn, west be con- 
sidered a white crop: although from the quantity of 
stalk and leaf which it preduces, and which are such 
excellent food for cattle, it is iess exliausting than 








duce among us, the production of silk. 

The second point of cifference between the two! 
countries Jies in the soil, The soil of Epvgland is 
mainly argillaceous; a soft and unctuous loam upon at 
substratum of clay. ‘This may be considered as the | 
predominant characteristic in the parts which he visit- | 
ed. The soil in some of the southern counties of 
England is thinner; some of it is what we should call 
stony; much of it is a free gravelly soil, with some 
enall part which with us would be called sandy.— 
Through a great extent of country this soil rests on a 
feep bed of chatk. Ours isa granite soil, There is 
eranite in Great Britains but this species of seil pre- 
vals in Scotland, a part of the country whieh more 
resembles our own. We may have lands as good as 
anvin Enyland. Onur alluvial soils on Connecticut 
iver and in some other parts of the couniry, are eqnal 
any lands; but these have not, ordinarily, a wide 
extent of clay subsoil. The soil of Massachusetts is 
harder, more er anitic, less abounding in elay, and al- 
together more stony, than the soil of Eneland. The 
“nrlice of Massachusetts is more uneven, more bro. 
ren with mountain ridges, more diversified with hill 
ind dale, and more abuadant in streams of water, than 
that of England. 

“he price of land in that country, another impor. 
yee in avricultural calculations, differs great- 
Yirom the price of land with us. It is three times as 
‘ich #8 in Massachusetts, at least. 


| On the other hand, the price of agricultural Jabor 
ihe, bigher in Maxsachnsetts, than in England.— 
oa feut parts of England the price of labor is con- 
*""T80'y Various; but it may be set duwn as twice 
“8 dear with us here, 

ate arethe general remarks, which have sng- 
pa = themenives to the state of things abroad, Now. 
rei re ey thing to learn trom them ? _ ts there any 
an n the condition of England, applicable to ours ; 
ts . regard to which, the agriculture of Englund may 
be a “se to Massachusetts and othes countries ? 

r. be subject of agriculture in England Has strongly 
“rected the attention and inguisies of men of sci- 





some other white crops; otto speak more properly, 
it makes creater returas to the land. Green crops 
ure turnips, potatoes, beets, vetches or tares, (which 
are usually eaten while growing, by catth+ and sheep 
or ent for green food) and clover. Buck or beech 
wheat, and winter oats, thought to be a very useful 
product. are regarded also as green crops, when eat- 


fen on the land ; and so indeed may any crop be con- 


sidered, which is nsed inthis way. But the virnip is 
the great green crop of Enelane. dis cultivation has 
wronght such changes, in fifiy years, that it may be 
said to have revolutionized English Agriculture. 
Before that time, when lands became exhausted by 


of Plymouth; and the sandy tandsto be fond in the 
vicinity of the Connecticut and Merrinack rivers 
The cultivation of green crops in New England de 

serves attention, There is no incapacity in our soils 
and there are no circumstances unfavorable to their 
production, What would be the best kind of sueen- 

lent vegetables to be cultivated, whether turnips. or 
carrots, he wes not prepared tosay. But no attempts 
within his knowledge had been made emong us ofa 
systematic agriculture; and until we enter upon some 
regular rotation of crops, and our husbandry becomes 
more systematic, no distingnished success con be 
looked for, As to our soil, as had been remarked, 
there is no inherent incapacity for the production of 
any of the common crops. We could raise wheat io 
Massachusetts, The average crop in England is 
twenty-six bushels to the acre. From his own farm, 
and it was comparatively a thin and poor soil, he had 
obtained this summer seventy-six bushels of wheat 
upon three acres of land, Jt is not, therefore, any 
want ofcapability in the soil; ovt the improvement 
and success of our husbandry must depend upona 
succession of crops adapted to the circumstances of 





the re Pp tithon ofer iin crops, they were left, as it was |our sail, climate, ond peculiar condition. 


termed, fullow 5 that is, were not cultivated at all, but 
abandoned to @#vernit 
This occurred as «fien as every fourth, so that one 
quarter of the arable land was always out of cultiva- 
tion and yielded nothings ‘Turnips sre now substi- 
tuted in the place of these naked fallowe; and now 
land in turnips ts considered as fallow. What is the 
philosophy of this? The raising of crops, even of 
any, the most favorable crop, does not io itself enrich, 
but in some degree, exhausts the land. The exhaus- 
tion of the land, however, as experience and observa- 


tion have fully demonstrated, takes place mainly when , 


the seeds of a plant are allowed to perfect the.uselves, 
The turnip isa biennial ptant. It does not perfect its 
seed before it is consumed, There is another cir- 
cimstance in respect to the turnip plant, which de- 
serves consideration. 

Plants, it is well understood, derive a large por- 
tion of their nutriment from the air. The leaves of 
plants are their lungs. The leaves of turnips ex- 
pose a wide surface to the atmosphere, and derive. 


therefore, mvch of their subsistence and notriment | 


ivom these sources, The broad leaves of the turnips 


likewise shade the gronnd, preserve its moisture, and 
prevent, in some measure, its exaustion by the sun 
and air, | 

The turnips have a farther and ultimate use. 
Meat aud clothing come from from animala, The 


In England, a large portion of the turnip crep ie 


themselves nas they might.| consumed on the land where it grows, The sheep 


are fed ovt of doors all winter; and he saw many 
large flocks, thousands and miliions of sheep, which 
were never housed, This was matter of surprise, es- 
pecially considering the wetness of the climate; and 
these sheep were often exposed in fields where a dry 
spot could not be found fur them to lie down upon. 





*This is a very extraordinary fact, but it rests upon 
good authority ; and when it is considered that this ie 
of course the product of agriculture, as well as going 
in the great circle, to renew and extend these pro- 
ducts, we invst have strong impressions of the ama- 
zing extent of this great interest. In this case, cat- 
tle manure is valued at 4s, sterling; sheep at 2s.; 
horse at 4s.3 pigs, poultry, &c., at 3s. per load ; size 
of load net given; making a grand total of £50,800, 
000 dollars. This is understood to be “exclusive of 
quantity dropped by cattle on Jand during summer, 
autumn, &e., perhaps one third more; and exclusive 
of lime, moss, shells, fish, bone dust, &c.”—Me ne 
British Statistics. . C. 

*He has increased the rental of his farms by his 
improvements, from tweaty-fiye ta two hoadxed thou~ 
jsand dollars a year. H.C. 
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Sheep were often folded in England by wattled fences 
or hurdles temporarily erected in d.iferent paris of 
the field, and removed from place to place as the por- 
tions of the crop were consumed, Iu some cases they 
were folded and the turnips dug and carned to them. 
In such case they were always fed upou lands which 
were inteaded the next year to be, as far as practica- 
ble, brought under cultivation. He had seen many 
laborers in fields,employed in drawing the turnips, 
splitting them, and scattering them over the land, for 
the use of the sleep, which was considered better, 
than to leave the sheep to dig for themselves. ‘These 
laborers wonld be so employed all winter, and if the 
ground should becoine frozen, the turnips are taken 
up with a bar. Tugether with the turnips, it is 
thought important that sheep should have a sinall 
quantity of other food. Chopped hay, sometimes a 
little oi! cake, ur vats, is usually given, This is call- 
ed trough food, as it is eaten in troughs, standing a- 
bout in the field. lo so moist a climate as that of 
England, some land is so wet, that, in the farmer's 
phrase, it will not carry sheep; that is, it is quite too 
wet for sheep to lie ou. upon it. In such cases the 
turnips must be carried, that is, remdved from the 
field, and fed out elsewhere, The iast season was 
uncommonly wet, and for that reason, perhaps, he 
could not so well judge, but it appeared to him it 
would be an improvementin English husbandry to tur- 
nish for sheep, oftener than is dune, not oaly a tolera- 
bly dry vround to lie on, but some sor. of shelter a- 
gainst the cold rains of winter. The turnips, doubt- 
less, are mure completely consumed, when dug, split, 
and fed out. The Swedish turnip, he had little doubt, 
was best suited to cold climates, [twas scarcely in- 
jured by being frozen in the ground in the winter, as 
it, would thaw ayain, and be still good in spring. In 
Scotland, in the Lothians, where cultivation is eqnal 
to that in aay part of England, it is more the practice 
than further south, to house turnips, or draw them, 
and cover them from frost. He had been greatly 
pleased with Scetch farming, and as the climate and 
soil of Scotland more resembled the soil and climate 
of Massachusetts, than those of Enyland did, he 
hoped the farmers of Massachusetts would acquaint 
themselves, as well as they could, with Scotch hus- 
bandry. He had had the pleasure of passing some 
time in Scotland, with persons engaged in these pur- 
suits, and acknowledged himself much instructed by 
what he learned from them, aud saw in their compa- 
ny. The great extent of the use of turnips, and oth- 
er green crop-, in Scotland, is evidence that such 
crops cannot be altogether unsuited to Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Webster proceeded to state, that one of the 
things which now attracted much attention ainong ag- 
ncuiturists in Eagland, was the subject of tile drain- 
ing. ‘This most efficient and successful mode of 
draining is getting into very extensive use. Much of 
the soil of Sngland, as he had already stated, rested 
on aclayey and retentive sub-soil. Excessive wetness 
is prejudicial and destructive to the crops. Marginal 
drains, or drains onthe outside of fields do not produce 
the desired results. These tile drains have effected 
most important unprovements. The tile itself is made 
of clay, baked like bricks; about one fvot in length, 
four inches in width, three fourths of an inch in thick- 
cess, and stands from six to eight inches in height be- 
ig hemispherical, or like the half a cylinder, with its 
aides elungated, It resembles the Dutch tiles some- 
“mes seen on the roofs of ‘he old huuses in Albany 
and New York. A ditch is sunk eighteen or twenty 
inches in depth, and these drains are multiplied over a 
tield, sometimes at a distance of only seven yards a- 
part. The ditch, or drain, being dug, these tiles are 
inid down with the hollow side at the bottom on the 
8 nooth clay, of any other firm subsoil, the sides placed 
near to each other, some little straw thrown over the 
joints to prevent the admission of dirt, and the whole 
sovered up. This is not so expensive a mode of drain- 
ing as might be supposed. The ditch or drain need 
only be narrow, and tiles are of much cheaper transpor- 
tation than stone would be. But the result is so im- 
portant as well to justify the expense. It isestimated 
that this thorough draining adds often twenty per cent 
to the production of the wheat crop. A beautiful ex- 
ample came under his observation in Nottingharnshire, 
not long before he left England. A gentleman was 
showing him his grounds for next year’s crop of wheat. 
On one side of the lane, where the land had been 
drained, the wheat was already up, and growing luxv- 


-rantly; on the other where the land was subject to no 


other disadvantage, than that it had not been drained, 
it was still too wet to be sowed at all. It may be 
thought singular enough, but it was doubtless true that 
on stiff, clayey lands, thorongh draining is as useful in 
dry, hot summers, as in cold and wet summers; for 
auch land, if a wet winter or epring be suddenly foll- 
owed by hot and dry weather, is apt to become hard 








and baked, so that the roots of plants cannot enter it. 
Thorough draining, by giving an opportunity to the 
water on the suriace to be constantly escaping, cor- 
rects this evil. Draining can never be needed to so 
great an extent in Massachusetts, as in England and 
Scotland, from the different nature of the soil; but we 
have yet quantities of low meadow lands, producing 
wild, harsh, sour grasses, or producing nothing, which 
there is little doubt, might be rendered most profitable 
hay fields, by being well drained. When we under- 
stand better the importance of concentrating labor, 
instead of scattering it; when we shall come to esti- 
mate duly the superior profit of “a little farm well till- 
ed,” over a great farm, half cultivated and half manu- 
red, overrun with weeds, and scourged with exhaust- 
ing crops, we shall then fill our barns and double the 
winter teed tor eur cattle and sheep by the products of 
these waste meadows. 

There was in Eagland another mode of improvement, 
most important instances of which he had seen, and 
one of which he regarded as the most beautiful agri- 
cultural improvement which had ever come within his 
observation. He meant irrigation, or the making of 
what is called water meadows. He had first seen 
them m Wiltshire, and was much struch with them, 
not having before understood, from reading or conver- 
sation, exactly what they were. But he had afie:- 
wards an opportunity of examining a most signal and 
successful example of this mode of improvement on 
the estates of the Duke of Portland, in the North of 
England, on the borders of Suerwood forest. Indeed, 
it was part of the old forest. Sherwood forest, at least 
in its present state, is not like the pine forests of Maine, 
che heavy hard wood forests of the anredeemed lands 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, or the .still heavier 
timbered lands of the West. It embraces a large 
extent of country with various soils, some of them 
thin and light, with beautiful and venerable oaks, of 
uaknown age, much open ground between them, and 
underneath their wide-spread branches, and this cov- 
ered with heather, lighens and fera. As a scene to 
the eye, and to the memory by its long existence, and 
its associations, it is beautiful and interesting. Butin 
many parts the soil is far enough from being rich, 
Upon the borders of this forest, are the water meadows 
of which he was speaking. A little river ran through 
the forest in this part, at the bottom of a valley, with 
sides moderately sloping, and of considerable extent, 
between the river at the bottom and the common level 
of the surrounding country above. This little river, 
before reaching the place, ran through a smail town, 
and gathered doubtless some refuse matter in its course, 
From this river the water was taken at the upper end 
of the valley, conducted along the edge, or bank, in a 
canal or carrier and from this carrier at proper times, 
suffered to flow out very gently, spreading over and 
irrigating the whole surface, trickling and shining 
when he saw it, (and it was then November,) among 
the new-springing grass, and collected below in anoth- 
er canal, from which it was again let out, to flow in 
like manner over land lying still further down towards 
the bottom of the valley. Ten years ago, this land, 
fur production, was worth little or nothing. He was 
told that some of it had been let for no more thana 
shilling an acre. It has not been manured, and yet is 
now most extensively productive. Itis not flooded; 
the water does not stand upon it; it flows gently over 
it, and is applied several times in a year, tu each part, 
say in March May, July and October. In November, 
wher he saw it, the farmers were taking off the third 
crop of hay cut this season, and that crop was mostly 
used as green food for cattle. When he spoke of the 
quantity of tons, he meant tons of dried hay. Afier 
tnis crop was off sheep were to be put on it, to have 
lambs at Christmas, so as to come into marketin March 
atime of the year when they command a high price. 
Upon taking off the sheep in March, the land would 
be watered, the process of watering lasting two or 
three days, or perhaps eight orten days, according to 


circumstances, and repeated after the taking off of 


each successive crop. Although this water has no 
doubt considerable sediment in it, yet the genera! fact 
shows how important water is to the growth of plants, 
and how far even it nay supply the place of other sus- 
tenance. Now we in Massachusetts, have a more un- 
even surface, more vallies with sloping sides by many 
times more streams, and such a climate that our farms 
suffer much oftener from drought than farms in Eng- 
land. May we not learn something useful, therefore, 
from. the examples of irrigation in that country. 

With respect to implements of husbandry, Mr. 
Webster was of opinion that the English on the whole 
had no advantage over us. Their wagons and carts 
were ao better, their ploughs he thought were not bet- 
ter any where, and in some counties far inferior, be- 
cuuse unneccessarily heavy. The sub-soil ploug), for 
which we have little use, was esteemed a useful inven- 
tion, ane the mole plough, which he had seen in oper- 


———— 
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ation, and the use of which was to make an unde 
ground drain, without disturbing the surface, a8 an 
ingenious contrivance, likely to be useful in Clay soils 
free from stone and gravel, but which could be jin, 
used in Massachusetts. In general, he thought 1, 
English utensils of husbandry were unnecessan, 
cumbrous and heavy. ‘I'le ploughs, especially, requi- 
red a great strength of draught. But as drill husbang. 
ry was extensively practiced in England, and yer, 
little with us, the various implements or machines, {,, 
drill sowing, in that country, quite surpass all we ne 
He did not remember to have seen the horse-rake used 
in England, although he had seen in operation imple. 
ments for spreading hay from the swath to dry, or rat) 
er perhaps for turning t drawn by horses, 

There were other matters connected which he mig\; 
say a word or two. Crops were cultivated in Englan’ 
of which we knew little. The common English fie\: 
bean, a small brown bean, growing not on a clinging 
vine, like some varieties of the taller bean, ran \; 
what is called with us the bush form, like our commo, 
white bean, upon a slight upright staik, two or two ane 
a half feet high, and producing from twenty to forty 
bushels to the acre. It is valuable, as food for ay. 
mals, especially for horses. ‘ihie bean does not grow 
well, in thin soils, or what is called a hotbottom. , 
strong, stiff, clayey land, well manured suits it bes. 
Vetches, or tares, a sort of pea, was very much colt). 
vated in England although almost unknown here, an: 
s there eaten green, by sheep, on the land, or cutand 
carried for green food. 

The raising of sheep, in Engiand, is an immense 
interest. England probably clips fifty millions 0: 
fleeces this year, lambs under a year old not being 
shorn. ‘The average yield may be six or seven pounds 
toa fleece. There are two principle classes of sheep 
in England, the long wooled, and the short wooled.- 
Among these are many varieties, but this is the gev- 
eral division, or classification. ‘The Leicester, an 
the South Down, belong respeetively, to these sever. 
al fannites. The common clip of the former may be 
estimated from seven to eight pounds ; and of the las: 
from three to three anda halt or four, Mr. Webste: 
mentioned these particulars only as estimates; sn 
much more accurate infurmation might doubtless be 
obtained from many writers. In New Englani, wv 
were just beginning to estimate rightly the impo 
tance of raising sheep. England had seen it mu 
earlier, and was pursuing it with far more zea! an! 
perseverance, Our climate, as already observed, «:' 
ters from that of England; but the great inquiry « 
plicable in equal force to both countries is, Low cx: 
we manage our land in erder to produce the large: 
crops, while at tue sare we keep up the condition 
the land and place it if posible in a course of gra 
al improvement? The success of farming must 
pend in a considerable degree upon the animals pr 
duced and supported on the farm, The farmer ima) 
calculate in respect to animals upon two grounds ci 
profit; the natural growth of the animal, and the 
weight obtained by fattening. The skilful former, 
therefore, expects where he gains one pound in the 
fattening of his animal, to gain an equal amornnt 1 
the growth. ‘I'he early maturity of stock is cous 
quently a point of much importance. , 

Oxen are rarely reared in England for the yoxe 
In Devonshire and Cornwall, ox teams are employ” 
but in travelling one thousand miles in England, Mr 
Websier saw only one ox team, and here they wer 
driven one before the other, and in liarnesses sini’ 
to the harnesses of horses. Bullocks are raised 
the market. Ji is highly desirable, therefore, both 
respect to neat cattle and sheep, that their grow" 
should be rapid and their fattening properties iavors 
b'e, that they may be early disposed of, and cons’ 
quently the expense of production lessened. 

Js it practicable on the soil and in the climate © 
Massachusetts to pnrsue a succession of crops ¢ lie 
could not question it; and he had entire confidence 
in the improvements to our husbandry and the gre 
advantages which would aecrne from judicious rt 
tion of products. The capacities of the soil of Mos 
eachusetts were undoubted. One hundred bushels « 
corn to an acre had been repeatedly produced. an’ 
other crops in like abundance. But this would ble 
effect the proper ends of a judicious an! pronts? ; 
agriculture, unless we could so manage our husban’ 
ry that by a jndicions and propemgnccession of ial 
the land would notonly be resto after an exlial! ‘. 
ing crop, but gradually enriched by cultivation. . : 4 
of the highest importence that our farmers * ‘hat 
increase their power of sustaining live stock, 
they may therefrom odtain the means of improv", 
their farms. 





ved and, js still improving. He had seen some 
the best po ihe and many individuel animals ooh 
ers, and thought them admirable. The short - 





The breed of cattle in England was greatly . 
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cattle, brought to this country, were often very good 
specimens. He said he had seen the flocks trom 
whch some of them had been selected, and they were 
certainly among the best in England. But in every 
selection of stock, we are to regard our own climate, 
and our own circumstances. We raise oxen for work 
as well as for beef ; and he was of opinon that the 
Devonshire stock furnished excellent animals for our 
ose. We bad suffered that old stock, brought hither 
hy our ancestors, to run down, and be deteriorated. — 
it had been kept np, and greatly improved, in Eng- 
iand, and we might now usefully import from it. The 
Devonshire ox is a hardy animal, of size and make 
eyited to the plough, and though certainly not the 
largest for beef, yet generally very well tattened.— 
He thought quite well, also, of the Ayrshire cows.— 
They were good milkers, and being a hardy race, 
were, on that account, well suited to the cold c'imate, 
and to the coarse and sometimes scanty pasturage of 
New England. After all, he thought, there could be 
no doubt, that the improved breed of short horns were 
the finest cattle in the world, and should be preferred 
wherever plenty of good feed, and some mildness of 
climate invited them. They were well fitted to the 
Western States, where there is an overflowing abun- 
dance, both of winter and summer feed, and where, 
as in England, bullocks are raised for beef only. He 
had no doubt, also, that they might be usefully raised 
in the rich valleys of the Connecticut, and perhaps 
in some other favored parts of the State. But, for 
himaelf, asa farmer onthe thin lands of Plymouth 
connty, and on the bleak shoves of the sea, he did not 
feel that he could give, to animals of this breed, that 
entertainment, which their merit deserved, 

As to sheep, the Leicester were like the short horn- 
edeattle. They must be kept well; they should al- 
ways be fat; and, pressea by good keeping, to early 
maturity, they are found very profitable. “ Feed well,” 
was the maxim of the great Roman farmer, Cato; 
ond that short sentence comprises much of all that 
velonygs to the profitable economy of live stock. The 
South Downs are a good breed, both for wool and 
matton. ‘They crop the grass that grows on the thin 
snils, over beds of chalk, in Wiltshire, Hampshire, and 
Horsetshire. They ought not to scorn the pastures of 
New England. 

When one looks, said Mr. Webster, to the condi- 
uon of England, he must see of what immense impor- 
tance is every, even the smallest degree of improve- 
sentin its agricultural productions. Suppose that 

¥ some new discovery, or some improved mode of 
culture, only one per eent could be added to the an- 
nual results of English cultivation; this of itself, 
would materially affeet the comfortable snbsistence 
of oillions of human beings. It was often said that 
‘ogland was a garden, This was a strong metaphor. 
Niere was poor and and some poor cultivation in 
ingland. All peop'e are not equally industrious, 
‘arcial, and skilful. Butonthe whole, England was 
x prodigy of agricultural wealth. Flanders might 

ssibly surpass it. Hle had not seen Flanders; but 
Nagland quite sarpassed, in this respect, whatever he 
vasseen. In associations for the improvement of ag- 
nenlture, we had been earlier than Ungland. But 
such &ssociations now exist. He had the pleasure of 
itiencing the first meeting of the National Agricul-| 
tural Society, and he had found it a very pleasant and 
‘iteresting occasion, Persons of the highest distinc- 
tion for rank, talents, and wealth, were present, all 


‘the example. 





ealously engaged in efforts for the promotion ot the | 
ericultural interests. Noman in England was so| 
vgh,asto he independent of the success of this 
creat interest ; no man so low, as not to be affected | 
‘y US prosperity, or its decline. The same is true,) 
vmnently and emphatically tne, with us. Agricul- 
‘ure feeds us; toa great degree it clothes us; with- 
vutit, we could not have manufactures, and we should | 
not have commerce. These all stand together, but | 
‘hey stand together, like pillays in a cluster, the lar- | 
vest in the centre,and that largest is agriculture. — 
let us remember, too, that we live in a country of 
val farms, and free-hold teriements ; a country, in 
which men cultivate with their own hands, their own 
we-siinple acres ; drawing not ouly their subsistence, 
‘at also their spirit of independence, and manly free- 
‘om from the ground they plongh. They are at once 
i's owners, its cultivators, and its defenders. And 
e masover ala way be undervalued, or overlooked, let 
¥ hever forget, that the cultivation of the earth is 
Ne most important labor of man. Man may be civil-| 
wes in some degree, without great progress in man- | 
"actores, and with little commerce with his diatant| 
'wighbors, But without the cultivation of the earth! 
r is. Inall countries, a savage, Until he steps from 
pi chase, and seeks a -iving from the earth, he is a 

«ming barbarian. When tillage Begins, other arts 


recon The farmers, therefore, ace the faundets of 
‘uman civilization. 
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MR. LOVEJOY'S LECTURES. 


We have lately listened with much pleasure to two 
lectures on Temperance by Rev Joszern C. Lovrsoy 
and would take occasion to,express our high satisfac- 
tion with the matter and manner of his lectures.— 
There is a seriousness of manner and a close applica- 
tion of truth to the conscience of all classes of hear- 
ers, without any appeals tothe sordid or vielent pas- 
sions of men. Elis lectures are argumentative and fit- 
ted to leave a permanent impression, and while the 
temperate portion of the community have occasion to 
greet him cordially in every place, those who drink 
and those who sell intoxicating liquor, need not fear 
to attend his leetures unless they are utterly unwilling 
to be reasoned with in the kindest and most affection- 
ate manner. The friends of temperance need not 
fear to invite such to attend his lectures, and to assure 
them that they will not be abused, or have occasion to 
feel that they have been listening to anenemy. The 
temperance cause will not suffer damage in such bands, 
and the highest interests of the state would be essen- 
tially promoted by his visits in every town and village. 
Wespeak strongly but with a knowledge of the man, 
secured by long acquaintance, and with a knowledge 
of the influence exerted by his Jeetures in several vil- 
lages. 

Since writing the above we have met with ‘an inter- 
esting urticle in the Temperance Gazette of March *2, 
giving some accountof Mr. Lovejoy's recent labors in 
Portland. Several particulars wre named exhibiting 
the happy influence of his visit there. The subject 
has been brought home to the fireside of almost every 
man in the city. The subject is extensively talked a- 
bout and *‘ even rumsellers, think of their ways with 
seriousness since they find themselves occupying a 
prominent place, and playing an important part in the 
great tragedy of drunkard’s progress.’’ Two have a- 
bandoned the sale and another it is thought will follow 
Several Ward societies have been form- 
ed with uctive boards of officers who will pursue a 
steady course to keep this all important subject before 
the public eye, and to procure, as far as possible the 
signatures of drinkers of all classes and degrees to the 
‘« te-total pledge.” 

‘We have all been greatly encouraged by the visit 
of Mr. L. and are convinced that we have nothing to 
do butto work, and rum selling will be abandoned by 
every man who has any claim to decency, rum drink- 
ing confined toa very few hopeless inebriates ; we are 
satisfied that by ‘“ moral suasion"’ steadily persevered 
in, a complete and thorough reform can be accomplish- 
ed.”’ 

A very interesting feature of this effort is described 
in the following extract. 

“Moderate drinkers, and hard drinkers, and old 
topers have been sought out and visited at their own 
houses, their places of business, and exhorted aflection- 
ately and earnestly by the way-side, and at the corners 
of the streets, whenever, and wherever an opportuni- 
ty could be had—and always with encouragement of 
suecess. In no instance have our efforts been met 
with rudeness, or even coldness; every where the re- 
ply seems to be, we know our error, we see our dan- 


| ger—and abhor the fate of the drunkard—tell us what 


we can do to avoid it.- Many instances of hopeful re- 
form have occurred among those who have been visit- 
ed by Mr. L. His attentions to them have been ac- 
knowledged with gratitude, and whether all or any of 
these persons visited by him shal! persevere in their 


| good resolutions or not, his labors in this department 


of effort will have accomplished great good, since we 
have learned from them that the rumdrinker may be ap- 
proached, that he is almost always sensible of his dan- 
ger and desirous of avoiding it, and that there is great 
encouragement to those who will stretch out the hand 
to perishing neighbors and friends. 


he 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


American Biblical Repository for Jan. 1840. We 
have received the January number of the American 
Biblical Repository published quarterly in the city of 
New York at $5 yer year* and conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Peters. It is a work which does honor to American 
literature and is fitted to do great good. Ameng the 
articles of rare meritis the one whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article forthe purpose of 
calling attention to the work itself and for the purpose 
of extracting a few passages. It is by N. Cleveland, 
Esq. Newbury, Mass. 

The prominent features of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, of Cicero, of Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, Grat- 
tan, Wilberforce, Sheridan, Cunning, Mackintosh, 





* A duodecime edition having the same page, type 
and matter with the octavo edition, but witha narrow- 
er margin. This edition can be had at William Hyde's 
bookstore at three dollars in advance.. It is an excel- 
lent work. 


[end Brougham pass rapidly in review before us, and 


the article closes with a brief allusion to several A- 
merican orators. Among these are Quincey, Warren, 
Otis, Henry and the Adamses, Alexander Hamilton 
and Fisher Ames, Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. The 
following are the closing paragraphs of the Article. 

* Whom would the candid, united sense of this wide 
empire, select as its ablest men, from among those whe 
for the last quarter of a century have swayed its coun- 
cils? “Ofthe three huncred name I but three.’ 
For whom on entering for the first time the Sewaic 
chamber of the nation, does the stranger, whether nu- 
tive or foreign, soonest inquire? Inquire! Nay the 
pen, andthe pencil, and wide mouthed Fame bave 
made the inquiry needless. How soon his eye recog- 
nizes the features ; how soon his whisper breathes the 
illustrious names of Webster, Clay, Calhoun! 

In contemplating the qualities of these extraordina- 
ry individuals, we are again struck with the fact, that 
men may be eminently great and yet eminently dissin - 
ilar. 

Mr. Calhoun is the acknowledged chief of meta- 
physical orators. His mind is uncommonly acute, aod 
a rare faculty of seeing or making distinctions. His 
reasoning is equally subtle and plausible. He loves to 
revel and soar in the airy regions of abstraction. He 
is the great Descartes of the Political Academy. His 
theory is always evrious—often beautiful sometimes 
sublime ; but itis a theory of * vortices.”” The course 
of his political fortunes may have affected uncon. 
seriously the hues of his mind, for his views are oflen 
sombre, and his anticipations of the future eminaus 
and foreboding. 

Not so with Mr. Clay. He loves to move on the 
surface of our earth and amid the throng of fellow 
men :—orif atany time disposed to elieb it is only to 
some sunny hill top, that he may geta wide view of 
the busy happy scene below. He is the orator of pop- 
ular principles and common sense. His views are ea- 
pansive rather than deep,—his grasp of subject not so 
strong as itisbroad. He needs no interpreter to make 
more clear his meaning, nor any other index to the 
kindness of his charaeter than bis homely, but open 
and expressive face. As a speaker, his style is 
Ciceronean; graceful and winning rather than im- 
petuous. Witty and prompt at vepartee, he is 
more skilful and ready in the skirmish of debate, than 
either of his great competitors. 

One remains. In all the qualities of the Orator and 
statesman, fied to conler present power and lasting 
fame, Mr. Webster's pre-eminence will be denied by 


lfew. In him we behold a mind of great native vigor ; 


early roused to energy by the very necessities of his 
early origin ;—disciplined to habits of severe thought 
by the laborious study of law ;—trained in all the arts 
of intellectual warfare on the hard erena of forensic 
strife ; and finally expanded to its present mighty range 
of eloquence, philorophy, and statesmanship, on the 
broad and stirring theatre of the publie couneils.— 
These who have heard Mr. Webster, are well aware 
that he owes a portion of his power to personal advan- 
tages. The lofty brow the dark and cavernous eye, 
aud the heavy, deep toned voice might alone enchant 
a gazing auditory. These impart to his calmer and or 
dinary discourse, a serious earnestness, and a senatori- 
al dignity; but in moments of high excitement, by no 
means of frequent occurrence, they seem like the black- 
ness, and fire, and roiling peals of the o’ercharged and 
bursting cloud. His style is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity. To utter thoughts of the highest order, in 
language perfvetly simple; by lucid arrangemeut and 
apt words, to make abstract reasoning, and the most 
recondite principles of commerce, politics, and law, 
plain to the hamblest capacity, isa privilege and pow- 
er, in which Mr. Webster is equalled, probably, by no 
living man. ‘This simplicity, which is apt to be 
thought so easy of attainment, is nevertheless, in this 
as in most cases, undoubtedly the result of aacommon 
care. Like the great Athenian orator, Mr. Webster ia 
always full of his subject. Like him, when most sim. 

le in his diction, he is yet admirably select. Like 
him too he can adorn where ornament is appropriate, 
and kindle, when occasion calls, into the most touch. 
ing pathos, or Jofiiest sublime. Asa public man, Mr. 
Webster iseminently American. His speeclies breathe 
the purest spirit of a broad and generous patriotism. 
The institutions of learning and hiberty which nurtur- 
ed him to greatness, it has been his filial pride to 
cherish. His manly privilege to defend, if not to save. 
in no emergency, on no oceasion, where he has yet 
been tried, have the high expectations formed of his 
abilities been doomed to disuppointment. The time 
honored rock of the Pilgrims; Bunker's glorious 
mound; and old Faneuil Halli; have been rendered 
more illustrious by his eloquent voice. Armed at al} 
peints, and ready alike for attack and defence, he has 
been found equally great, whether wrestling with 
champions of the law, before its most angust tribunal, 
or contending on the broader field, and in the hotter 
conflicts of congressional warfare. We cannot say 
that it is matter of regret to us, that he is no longer a 
candidate for office, though that office be deemed the 
highest. The Senate—the Sexarec is undoubtedly 





his true sphere of benificence and glory. There mry 
‘be long be found, foremost amid. the mighty names, 
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which are at once our crown of pride, and tower of| wish for and mean to have if they can either Bully or|the books and papers had not been discovered yes 
strength.” cajole us out of it. Hence the great sensitiveness be- afiernoon, “The dan was examined in the night, and con. 
| cause Maine has cut a road through to St. John. They | dered perfectly secure, The first signs of its breakin 
Hozi—Hos establishment uf Gorham.—We would | ' . . a. , <a 4 away were discovered by Mr. Samuel Randall, who itome 
call attention to this establishment and to the hoes hoped “s keep that wes rorayer from the “7 a diately started to inform the people of the threatened dan- 
manufactured here by Geo. Hight Esq. The increasing |the hand of the Yankee. They have been, and ! still ger, bot the dain gave way before he reached the  yili : 
demand for them is a strong presumptive argument in| are more particular, and more tenacious of their juris-| and the flood rushed past with such fearfal rapidity, that 





their favor, especially as this dew snd increases most} diction over the Madawaska settlement than of Fred-| the work of destruction was consummated before he | 

rapidly 7 hoes fauens awe they have been oe erickton or St. John eity. Heretofore, a stranger from | could arrive. 

ettensively used. : “3 las “ur ammot o about , : . \! lly IX 

ely Us he sales last ye r amounls d to ab | the etetes Conia mot go there without being closely |. rs. Lildy, aged about sixty years, saw the flood com- 

600 dozens, and this year the establishment will send uy “i rs “ /ing, and seturning to her bed, wrapped herself up in the | 
P wo * ; . ° . . ‘s > Ss 3 2 a sire 2s { | , 

off about 1200 dozens. They ure made of east steel | een d by ee of tae) -eRngiate ates, OF ms jbed cothes. ‘the house was borne down the stream, ang | 

with tron shanks passing through the plate and a broad | satellites, as to his object in coming there. They she extiicuted herself in sufety.— Providence Jour, 

head upon the shank which is fastened to the plate by | know full well that these Madawaskians are the de- 





Evectricity vs. Oak trees.—Afier a philosephical inyas. 


four or five fi > Mastene vta.. There isa variety | . pe 9 J 

rie Y Sve Stanly fastens oar <i T here isa Varlely | s-endants of the abused Acadians—of those Whe |iiyitien of sone mouths, a writer says, that speci ' 

of patterns, adapted to ditierent parts of the country, | driven | their lers. by the then Colonial t : ' Hied to i {ti M4 i! k poems of 
r ‘ - sere cen Vv ne orders, 3 : . ree is: Weald : j j 

and there is reason to believe that the hoes they fare | were rive y i » US } C is sOine weal allied to iron tis we nown to ch: th- 


| troops under Winslow,from the graves of their fathers, ists that oak contains a considerable portion of iron jp ity 


nish are not exceeded by those made in uny partol the : 
ft is presumed that the metal is he'd in yo. 


country. The cconomy of labor is such that they can | from their farms and homes and bhearth-stones in Nova | COM position 




















‘ j : ul up, i F ist 
be afforded at a low price—about $6 per dozen. There | Scotia. They know that the tale of these wrongs ure | a " apa ee —s ee throughout the ‘ 
, atter ate POR x it die. ool > ; jtree. ‘this may account for the fact that among a e 
1s One® pattern made for the southern market Ww hich hand«d down from’ father to son,& that altho’ they now pee snciohtn.tieaniathae tate aan aan . Opae, 
seems exceedingly well adapted to the modes of cul-| tl hesit Sasle te Malticl, fl ‘> cemedn | © Oak Is hvariibiy struck ? igh ing, WHC Oller trees j 
, . ° 4 | s i ib aquie 0 r s e—the 8s tile P is . . . ses . os hi . . . 
ture there pursued. [1 is also an admirable instrument — - tan M atid : . jo equal aunguitede, CFERPH, CONDANEM: On this subjeet y 
for a boy hoe—an instrument which eyery farmer} ered imprecation will sometimes break out in mutter- | Western edilor says:—Our own observation confirms the 
ne eds. It is pl ‘asant to seu improvement in agricul- ed curses. The less intercourse they are suffered to fact that oaks are singled out from other trees, by electric;. 
tural implements in the stute. Why need we depend have with the peo le of the Stutes the more eusily are | I5 . eg probably iieast ol aah er have seen its effect, , 
1 atates f 0 ? tne , < an, | es . tn this vrei ope place, withm: j ¥ 
on other siates for these? Maine ought to furnish he | they governed. This then is the reason why troops) |" velit Atone place, within a few miles frou, 
self with such instruments and do something towards | . ‘ ; an : .M Pex ) titi Sioage, some Iwents oak trees can be seen Within the ! 
|are sent up in their neighborhood, and why Mr. Pox) |; il il ae grt 
supply ing other states. L mang cicle ofa few reds splintered by this subtle agent, whiie ( 
none + a nen ven men eemens | remonstrates or rather scolds at our cutting roads and | 9:) 4, trees in the immediate vicinity remain untouched. 
ildi i eir vicinity. , cas . ’ 
S U MM A R Y building booms in their vicinity ihe Alexandria Gazette, of a late date, says, ** Our in 
. Mets eo ¥S _ be sal “7 deh . 4 : ’ =o ' 
pe, Sthg sy eT hala ances | As for a war, it requires no great gift of second sight formation from the adjicent Counties, and from thé imme- 
} —_ > aime as yy . »e the re wi ot be one very soon. But if} di ae ner! , , - .: 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. | to see that the re w ill not be one re ry n aut HW) dide perghvorhood of this tow n, is, that the growing ) 
a » af BS ‘te . ., |“ sirong talk” is to be the order of the day don’t Jet | Wheat joo.s uncommonly well, and that the farmers hope 
The Editor of the Bosten Cultivator is so candid | 2 . ; ! : +4 f see abies. © { 
ana dn: d that we ec: Ts Fie oie weld lus wilt before it. If we can't beso windy, nor roar so | Of bitge Chops, ; 
and good natured that we caunot in conscience scold | papier: ihe Laitsmore Amerieun says, the above will app! t 
Ww . ; loud as the Bulls of Albion, let us talk to the purpose. |.‘ i. s Pp'y 
at him avy more. «We here copy his article adding ' ee , ti Would with equai oth to the agricultural distiicts of Maryland. ¢ 
, . >a; arlance do 2 ae : t . 
notes to such parts as seem to require them from us | In le “ek coycepeb te } rth. ny a pads ‘aan ' : , saute Maina es aah s : : I 
"lL our friend think that he would be doing his duty to ihe New York Courier, nan article on the subject of 
4 ‘ ‘ oy . ‘ . . . 
“Po kines pres : ana , » belief’ Py P Se a .~ ,. | the boundary ditliculties, alludes to one fact as evidence that 
Po kings presumption, and to crowds belief. | himself or client if he should suffer a case in his the Biitish Gos eeu wi hes to maintair ful rel I 
. . . 3 iis om) -4 a - P| z ace me 
The Maine Parmer believes that the British govern. | ,.. 6s o sleep.’ merely because his nt ; we uty peacetul rela 
mck SiaaaeanNED be thie tact’ wan, to! dun s i | hands to“ go to sleep,’’ merely because his opponent) pian. with this country, viz—that the government has te- j 
: as ‘ied re fas ur, ‘ease ORs ia in b : : ‘Re sat lnw “af . 
siny Our seamen »9? and Ww yd ‘rs at our mistake 3 ! Wi did nt feel dispose d to shoot him, or knoc k him GOWN. | cently paul the value ol the slures who were w reeked on 1 
i , ‘ ' s ote "Ss. 3 ° e.° 4 . . . 
did think and we do still, that we mide a treaty with; No Sir. Press it forward to a decision. Stick to}ihe Lahama islands and thereby obtained their freedom, ai- ¢ 
that nation without requiring it to renounce any point | them as did the woman to the unjust Judge, until they though by tly laws of Great Britsia slavery is abolished , 
: ' we . - , cenee pund demands i lar character hi srelolor . ‘ 
in regard to impressment. (1) 'becompelled to do right altho they may pretend “not ) a aan ¥ of ‘ a ts rene wo enor been ‘ 
The Fditor riat lorets : — Sane | S " - ’ * strenuvusly resisted, € hact is worthy of notice, 
Phy Editor ought to unde rstand it was our object! +, fear God or regard man''they should nevertheless be . ) 
to ridicule the tone ef some of our presses that would | worried into an actof justice li is said there are over nine thousand men now employ- . 
doprecate the haniess of surrendering one foot of terri- * We s| id | lad t nnn Wain tas ed on the line of the Erie Canal, between Utiea and Alba- 
? , ai sony ter whatuwo 2. » should ve glad to sce rese ov "es 1de- . , d , 
tury’ to the Britisk on any terms whatever. vv ¢ ould ~ 5 ' Je Z by. ‘Lhe commissioners contenplate opening the Cana’, 
We stand corrected as to wolves and bears,” and| vendent; as to uniting them with the United States we | 0), ine 20th inst. Y 
have no doubt that a part of the territory is inhabited | 4 hink i th of i bject 
: es j; dont think If much of an ovject. > , ’ _ = os - 
by human beings. Is not most ot it a wilderness, a oe “i ce 1g pe real pin wa - by 7 
? . Bar yp 2 £6 . Jarvis, jr. O Liiswor fi aitctis Cetlenis, and o- 
brother Parmer? (2) : : Tugs nim out or tHe Country.—Some scamp shot Pre aah sh iedal ee dace — cag 
We should regret the tendency of any of our effu-| | ifle ball atthe marble moaument of Washington, in repre osnge.. jeg pnen, dcontenmer ty Age Me mes. ttn Bong 
sions to disappoint people, in these hard times, of the eee cat “N - on the 16th inst. “‘Theupper part of the store was occs- | 
. : : ’ alti 2. , :er thic 7 td j he ; b :. ‘ . air aiile . f 
numerous fat offices which would be created by a war} Baltimore, and broke the scroll which was held in the pied by Mr Jarvis as a dwelling house, Nothing was sav. 
with England ; but we cannot abandon the idea that| hand of the Statue. He ought to be handed over to)}ed. Loss estimated at $20,0.0—insurance $80 0. ' 
itis the duty of all civilized nations to pause before} the Russian Autocrat, and take a trip to Siberia a A vessel at New Orleans from Port aa Prince reports 
granting reyes for butchery and plunder. while. the l-tter place to be very sickly. ‘The yellow fever, or L 
oR -_ 3 P oohs 3 —- enidnes = 1’? ‘ 7, ¢ - 
Bat the sn are thaking (great preparations ! a sme disease resembling it, wus prevalent, 
Let them fiddle. dtis their policy to make a great] Pupara.—One of the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. The Massacr Te» 7 ' - a9 0 I 
show of force—to keep large standing armies, and to}. . The Massacre at li 2as.—'I ye massacre of 37 Co , 
run in debt to pay them, Saciety eaye— ‘ _ |imanche Indians at San Antonio (Texas on the 18 é, 
We may be obliged to fight them; but we are not “ J have marked some errom in our report which it ult., by two companies of Texian Troops, Was. afier . 
so cowardly as to think it necessary keep up a stand-| ™4) be well to correct. Please to say that some of} ajf, u dear-bought victory for the latter. On the pat : 
. " ’ ' : . ; > , arie thie > . ‘ . ; 
ing army of 20,000, because they have that number in jthe quotations are Imprope rly marked which the } of the Textans there were 7 killed, and 8 wounded. 
J a . . - ; ” . . . a ese) ° 
their Provinces. They require more than haif that| teeder himself may correct. All the fighting men of the Camanches, 52 in num- 
force to keep their own sabjects from rebellion. Below we give a list of the errors, and if in future] ber, were killed; also three women and two cluldren, 
‘ . . . . ‘ ° y i; > very mi F > ‘tee: ‘ -BeV- % 
[It would be madness in the British vation to make | our friend will furnish us with a serip which either| he feli in ve very midst of the ny lee; twenty-sev 
4 at this time. 3S ‘Ol injure us -e = . . we ai al mu women and children, and two old men were mace 
war npon us at this time. She ould snyere we, but we lone out of six—to wit, five Printers and the Editor— {SU “OMEN Ghee the t id men aa 
should injure her much more. Trade between us hae shell Onan Mad Qonuet prisoners; not au individual gscuped excepia Meal 
, ‘an reac Salt ‘rome oure Tt. ; 
must be abandoned, and she would lose ber best cus- |‘ ee Z ee ee can. ee r 
tomer. War would seon give our factories fall em- In the Trustees’ report, published last w owe stco ' VW e very much fear that the conduct of the ‘Texins . 
ployment, and the whole South must then take our! umn, }4th line from the top, for © field which,” reed in this maiter will not bear investigation. At would 
manufactured goods in preference to those of England | field on which. Same column, 30th line from the bot- appear that the Indians pace the first «attack, though 
mn , ) = aa > . . — . — p aa ° 77 Low acl —_ ah; . onde » rhict > an 
To« on lide, whose would be the / rovinces iv the | som for “arable products,’ read acreable products. | ae t ull they had been des are d prisoners Wnice Me ‘ 
ond? Hf we should manage well—conciliate them, |. bcolumn. 3d line frum the ‘top, for * fallows;""! read Indian is worse than death.--—¥. Y. Jowr. of Com. a 
. : , 2 4 . = wie billig @ , 1’? ‘ ' , ze : : é' 
and apow shat our adversary is rym in the wrong, a Bitte’ Fah lied Yen Ciel top for *rhereterd.? Foul Cheap Travel—Its consequences. —'The price of the 
, ’ , va ‘ , > x ‘ 4 . “ae ’ vita ; . 2 . A -_ 
majority of the p pulatan would be on our side. If ; Oil j ry fu i fare on the Railroad from Boston to Dedham (distance: R 
we are driven on by passivg, we ehall unite their peo- therefrom. On the 110th page, 2d column, Is ine | ten miles,) was reduced a week or two since trom 37 
le i si 9) ° . . a ! ‘ ~o.** oN » op odalee t at , - ; ss 
peo In Opposing us. (3) for “ is carrying the papery,’ read in carrying their! 1.2 cenis to 25. Since the reduction, the weekly re- v 
Notrs. J. Very,'rue and so there were some other! paper. ceipts of the road have pearly doubled.—Losion 
things mot megtio:.ed in the * treaty.’ But England | yt? h. ful enlamiti Transcript. : 
; zs ‘ : ‘ M/ aify.—One of the most awlul calamities , _ : : . ’ - } 
learwed ‘a thing or twe” which will deter her from pelt CHlaely ' ve af Ae ed it half paak 5 A company is forming tn Houston (Texcs) = va 
; > , it ever fell to our lo recor curred i ail pis vat . EE Par EE ay aye that 
imposing upon usin the way and manner she did be- . purpose of opening a trade between Sunta Fe and & 


: o'clock, Monday morning, at the fac ory vil age of James 
fore. The war wes undoubtedty disastrous to both na-| p, Simmons, on the Pochasset Brook River. ‘The heavy 
vove. Youcannothave a war in any case that would] rains of the previous night raised the stream to such a he sin bs io eine Nene auitduin 
notbe,and perbaps the diflieulties which led Yo it| height, that the dam to the upper reservoir gave way, the one han maongeties” John, N. B. to this a ae van 
’ : eg arrived here yesterday, in 36 hours bringing twent) 
swollen steea m rushed down. overthrowing in its Course) 88 |” “a. She r 3 at Lewis’ wharf —Bostos 
four other dams, until it reached the village, when it ear- rowel ager ngers. ke es @ owls — 
. ‘ ried away two dwelling houses thee small buildings, and Daily Adv. 3 
the advantages as possible op uccount of it. a building used as a store, machine shop, and dry shed A most distressing case of burning occurred in New 
2 «Ts not most of it a wilderness brother Farmer?" | ‘phe stream struck the buildings about 11 feet high, and | York on Monday morning. While the wife of wt 
Cerffiuly, ond a noble one toe. And it js this very | swept them instantly about sinty fect into the channel.| Wm. Ward, L256 MeDougual st., was absent at _— 
wilderness that they want. The region about the | One went immediately to pieces ; the other floated away | her little daughter, named Susaa, aged 3 gprs ool 
head waters of the St. John is perhaps, now, the best and broke pete mance eM. ; ag ee ae ~ fee oe om ~~ 0 po wows ran 
ine timber tract this side of the rocky mountaias.— Phere were five families in the dwelling houses, One Mer eidest sister eing rig itened at her be +e oof 
pine tints ppatg pcny untam family were all s:ved. Of the other fonr, eighteen per- | into the cellar and hid away, while the poor hive 
The lumber on the cast side of the St. John which ; sons were drowned, and only nine sived. ‘the bodies | ferer crawled under the bed, and was there barnt wa 
actually belongs to thea, is growing searce, and this, | have all been recovered, many of them very much injured. | crisp, where her mother found ber on returning om 
together with » Road to Lower Canada is what Ahey | ‘Thy damage to property is about $12,000. A portion oj market, dead.—Besten Times. 


| place. 


eu ° . ata 
The British steamer North America, which mace 
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might have been settled am some other way, but as it 
took place and has passed by, let usclaim as many of 
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os : ial 
Crop of Louisiana.—From a memoria 
-” mp ay ~ f2 that the average annoal cae! 


his sul ) 
pert at 70.000 bhds. or seven milion pounds oi 


F ses. 
sugar, and 450,000 gallons of eapens | 
he last ten years, the United States are said to 


ing i 2 , > 
Daring ed $84,000,000 worth of ion, chiefly frou: 


have import 
England. a . 
Hurricane. — Washington city was visited with a her- 
cane on Sunday evening, accompanied with rain, thun- 
der and lightning. ‘The latter struck the African charch, 
and killed a black and also a colored man on board a boat 
ear Alexandria. A great deil of daniage was done to 
a buildings in the arsenal and atthe penitentiary. At 
he former the damage ts estimated at $15,000. 


The Washington Reporter says, ata sule in Beaver 
county, Penn. a few days since, a lot of outa was sold at 
foor cents a bushel! Lay at filty cents per ton, and pota- 
‘oes al six cents per bushel. 


John Quincy Adams has expressed an opinion that 
there will be no war between th s country und Great Bri- 
tain—and approves of the suggestion of Mr. Van Buren to 
submit the question of the boundary to arbitration. 


Increasing Population. —In the Senate of the United 
ftates on Friday last, Ale Walker presented a memorial 
from the father and mother of twenty-five childre n. all 
his constituents, and the eldest of the tw enty-five children 
not over twenty five years. The petitioners say that each 
of the children can have a donati n of land if they go to 
Texas. ‘They threaten to emigrate if che United States 
will not give them a donation of land) ‘The petition was 
referred. 

Col. Crockett. —We understand that the son of Col. Cc 
(a member of Congress from Tennessee.) has received in- 
formation inducing him to believe that the report, in rela 
tion to his f ther being in one of the Mines of Mexico, Is 
correct. Steps will be tmediately taken to ascertain its 
truth, and procure his liberation. — Boston Traveller. 


Caution. —An inquest was held on the hody of Mrs. 
Lavina Dison, who being troubled with a tooth-ache, par- 
chased sixpence worth laudanum, saturated cotten with it 
for the tooth, drank the rest and fell into a sound slee», 
out of which nothing could arouse her, and she died E- 
vents of this hind constantly occurring in using laudanum 
and kreosote, do not seem to produce caution. 


It is an extraordinary fact that England is now largely 
eapplied with sperm oil, from this country. 

What is the use of Getting Married 2—Thirty-nine 
divorces were decreed during the recent session of the Ma- 
tyland Legislature. 
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SsMarvriedg, 

In Mt. Vernon, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Benjamin 
Alen jr. of this town, to Miss Betsey G. Basford, by 
Dudley Fogg, Esq. Capt. Elbridge G. Wright to Miss 
Hannth Porter. 

In Canaan, Mr. Joseph Hook, jr. of Skowhegan, to Miss 
bi iry Jane Corson. 

In Anson, Benjamin Williams, Esq. of Solon, to Miss 
Lorene A. Hate. Me. Thomas UH. Heald to Miss Mary 
A. Rogers 

In Keacheld, Mr. Knowlton Penny, of Augusta, to Miss 
Liivabeth fill. Abel Bowman to Miss Svrene Knowles. 

ln Winslow. Reuben Emery to Miss Mahala Simpson. 

In Gardiner, Mr. Jonas Muzzy to Miss Nancy F. Rich- 
arcaon, 





OKED, 

In this town, suddeniy, on Friday evening Inst, Sam- 
vel Wese Esq., aged 48 yeurs. The loss of Mr IWVebb 
wilbesenathly felt in this village where he las so long 
lie was a wocable and Kind neighbor, His fam 
'y have been deprived of an affectionate husband and fa- 
ier, and the conunanity of a man of moral worth and in- 
vegiity, 

1) Hallowell, Mrs Sarah, wife of Mr. Thomas W. 


Newman, aged 23. 
in Skowhegan, Cant. John Pooler, aged abont 62.— 


esided, 


Prices Current, 


At Wisturop and Porrianp :— Corrected for the 
} - Maine Farmer. 


Wiuyturor.* PorT.ann. 





‘Bacon, 7 to 10 
| Beans, 1,00 1,75 1,62 1,57 
| Borrer, 12 1-2 14 14 16 
Curese, 6 9 9 
Eaas, doz. 10 
Four, bbl. none 7.75 8.00 
Cors, bushel e4 1,00 75 7 
Wueat, * 1,25 1,75 
Rye, 66 1,00 none 
Ban.ey, * 53 75 
OaTs, ss 35 42 40 , 
Har,ton 6,00 7,00 19,00 11,00 
Porators, bush. 25 34 
[zaeven Seen.tb. 10 12 1} 111-2 
'H. Grass, bush. 1,50 2,00 2,60 
tep Tor, * 1,00 1.50 





* The prices of Produce in Hallowell, Augusta and 
| Gardiner will vary but little from the prices of this 
| town. 


| oer ’ ° 





| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday April 13, 1840. 
| (From the New Exgland Farmer.) 
| At Market 270 Beef Cattle, 23 pairs Working Oxen, 
14 Cows and Calves, 150 Sheep and 1325 Swine. 
|  Prices—Beef Cattle—Sales were quick without mach 
jadvance. Jie quote a few extra $7—first quality 6 50a 
6 75—second 6 a 6 25—third 5 50 a 6. 
HWor.ing Oxen—Sales at $80, 85, 92 and 110, 
Cows aud Calves—Sales quick at $25, 32, 37, a 40. 
Sheep—All at market were ordinary, and were sold at 
| $2 50. 
Swine—Sales quick at the prices obtained last week. 
Lots to peddle at 4 1-2, and 4 3-4 for Sows, and 5 1-2 


} 

{ 

i 

, | 

jand 5 3-4 for Varrows. Large Barrows, 5 and 5 1-2. At} 
} 





retail 5 and 6 1-2. 





THE WEATHER, _ | 


Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office | 


j of the Maine Farmer. . 
| 1840. 
iApril Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind, 


(17 42 52 5: 
1 18,) 48 50 6: 
45 


3129.65 29.65 29.5°%C.C ey ” SSE. 
2? ) 
46 48 


} 
edo 29,45 29,3850. F.C.) sex. 


h19 19 60 28,70 29.75\F. F F.| Nw. n. | 
20,) 40 47 |29.75 29,\ 29.701F. F. F.\N. NW. | 
21,1 $1 42 46°/29.85 29,90 29.S5/F F. F.inw. sse. | 





22.) 41 52 48 29 ‘80 29.75 29.55\F. F. R. SSE. 
51 6) 65 129,35 29,30 29,30.R. F. F.issx. 

F. for Fair weather ; C. cloady ; 8. snow ; R. rain. 
The place of these letters indicate the character of the | 
weather at each time of observation—viz. st sunrise, at 
noon, and atsunset. * Below zero. 

‘The d-rection of the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- 





| 
| 
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TEtHE Chestnut Bull cf the sabseriber will stand at his 
Farm in East Monmooth the ensuing season for the} 





Wholesale and Retaii seed Store. 


’ ee subscriber is receiving by every Steam Boat afresh 
supply of Garden Seeds. For sale wholesale and re- 


tail, cheup for cash C. A. PULLEN. 
Augusta, April 16, 1840. 








Machine Shep and [ron Foundry. 
OLMES & ROBBINS woatd inform the public that 
they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to aceommo- 
| date those who may faver them with their enstom. They 
havean JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Mi. 
chine Shop. where persons can have almost ev ery kind of 
| Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
| work or Castings for Milis, will find it particularly to their 
l advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind of work is very extensive and as good es can be found 
| in any place whatever. 
| Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—euch 
as Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mout! s, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
cilferent hinds and sizes, Re. &e. 
| Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 
Repairing done as usual, 
Gardiner, March 21, 184°. 





To Country Vierchants. 
FANHE subscriber will be pleased to supply Country 
Merchants with their annual stock of Garden Seeds 
a little cheaper than they can get as good an article any 
where else in this State. c. A. PULLEN. 
Augusta, April 16, 1840, 


iron Foundry, 
Winthrop Street, WaLLoweLu. 
Mill-Cranks, Nims, Gudgeoms, 
_ Spindles, and 


Gp ears of every deseription and Weight are now 
wade at the above works, by experienced workmen. 


On hand 











Fire Frames, Cook Stoves, Cast Wagon Hubs, Ploughs & 


Plough Castings, Cultivator Teeth, Sled and Sleigh Shoes, 
Patent Oven aud Ash mouths, Cast Wagon and Pipe Box- 
es, Potash Kettles, Caldrons, Fire | ogs. 

Turning in metals, and shafis and spindles can be execo 
ted at short notice. 

Orders addressed to the subscriber, will receive immedi- 
ate attention 12 J.P. VLAGG. 


seed and Agricaltural store. 
A. PULLEN is now opening a fresh lot of genume 
e Garden Seeds, consisting of ev ery hind of seed usa- 
ally kept ina seed establishmx nt. 
Angosta, April 16, 1840. 











Vegetable Syrup. 
FOR FEMALES, en encinte. 
— most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
pains and sufferings attendent on patarient WoMEN, 
that has ever been discovered, 

Directions for using it, &e., are briefly stated in a smal! 
paniphiet that accom pames each bottle; in whieh are cer- 
tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- 
er Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. 

Prepared by 8S. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to 
whom orders may be directed. 

It is also for sale by the dozen or sing'e bottle by W. C. 
Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State street, Boston ; Noyes 
& Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles 
‘Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterville ; Noth’) Weld, 


use of Cows. He is of the Durham and Devonshire cross,} Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E 
remarkably well proportioned, healthy, active and strong. | Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O 
He took the first premium at the Kennebec County Agri- Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; V. Fogg & 


cultural Society for yearling Dub's in 1836, and the second | 
premium in 1839. He is of bright chestnut color, pleas- | 
ant disposition, and good to work. 

E. FOLSOM. 


Monmouth, Apri! 16, 1840, 4wl6 














Widow Mary Sa wyer, aged 84. 


nd Surah R. Stickney, aged 7 months and 17 days 
** Daughter thon wast fair and lovely, 
Lovely as the passing breeze, , 
Pleasayt as the air of evening 
When it floats among the trees. 


In Litehfield, Jan. 30, Catharine, daughter of William | FEVELE subscriber will beable to answer orders for pigs 


Peaceful be thy quiet slumber 
Peaceful in the grave laid low, 

‘Thou no more wilt join our number, 
Thou no more our songs will knew. 
Dearest infent, thou hast left us, 
Here oar loss we deeply feel, 

Gat ’tis God that hath bereft Bs, 

Ho ean ail our sorrows heal. 

Vet again we hope to meet thee, 
When our dream of life is fled, 

And in heaven we hope to greet thee, _ 
Were no farewell tear is shed.” 


Netice. — 


through the season from the first of next month. A_ 
| few of them are of the pure Bedford breed, and the rest 
i trom Bedford or Bedford and Mackey sows, all by the full 
| blooded Lerkehire boar exhibited by me last fall at the Cat- 
tle Show in Winthrop. The above named boar will be 
| kept for sows daring the summer. 


Co. Thomaston; R. 8S. Blasdeil, Kast Thomaston ; 

Edmund Dana, Wisrasset; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 

H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; 8. 

W. Bates, Norridgewock. 
March 7, 1840. 








c. A. ullen 
AS madearrangements with J. BRECK & Co. who 

have one of the largest establishmen‘s in N. England, 

& will fornish Seeds, Flowers and ‘Trees of every variety & 
in any quantity at three days notice as cheap as can be 
bought in Boston. For any one wanting Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, &c. 





| Also, will he kept for cows at my farm, the bull Boxr- 
| other buil of his age in this State. 
| Hallewell, 4th mo., 9th, 1849. 


New seed Store at Augusta. 
/fENHIS day received per Steamer John W. Richinond, a 
i new and fresh lot of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
| which will be sold wholesale and retail a little cheaper 
‘than they can be sold at any other place io this State. 

Cc. A. PULLEN. 





| Augusta, April 16, 1840, 


he would be pleased to forward orders to any amount they 


VAR, which invites comparison and competition with any | may want at the shortest notice. 
J.W.HAINS. | 


| Notice for School Teachers. 


Augusta, April 16, 1840. 





The Superintending School Committee of Winthrop 
propose to be in session at the house of the’ subscriber 
on Wednesday, 29th inst., at two o'clock P. M. for the 
purpose of examining such as expect to teach in town. 
this summer. Per order, DAVID THURSTON. 

Wiathrop, April, 23,1840. 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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PUE TRY. 
THE OX. a 
The ox was made ip aid of man, 
To draw hia wood, to plough his land : 
Submissively he draws his load, 
And in his labor ghews his eud. 














His tallow serves to make us light, 
(A fine assistant to the sight.) 

His meat is rare, it's wha: we choos»; 
His hide is always good fur shoes. 
His horns we use to make us combs ; 
Oil is extracted from bis bones. 

The ox we view wiih great delight, 
And love to tasie his tender trive. 


His liver, too, ii is coniessed, 
Is excellent, it richly dressed, 
His hair when mixed well with lime, 
It plasters well on vak or pine. 


His gall is useful for a sprain, 
"T'wiil cure the wound and ease the pain, 
And if applied, you'll find it so; 


eer 


Mwillhelp the crippled man to go. 


His paunch, the country woman, p/tase ; 
It’. often used to mike their chevse. 
(Though this may make the ladies laugh, 
ft’s not inferior to the calf.) 


The tongue, that often rolled the cud, 
Combed tis bair and licked the mud, 
Nye can’t reproach it for a lie.) 

t makes a most delicivus pie. 

The foot, that wore the iron shoe, 
Affords a juices that’s good for glue ; 
The cabinet-makers hke it weil, 
"Chey glue their work to make it sell. 


The steady ox the corn will nib ; 
fie knows bis master and his crib ; 
With resignation bears the yoke, 
Until his sweated body smoke. 


With steady gan he braves the storm ; 
Strong in bis limbs, a noble form ; 

His guit is quickened by the rod, 

To plough the ground and break the sod. 





~ MISCELLANEOUS, ~ 
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Original. 
OUR COUNTRY. 


Qur country is not merely the territory in which we 
were born, bul a place endeared to us by many strong 
attachments. It isthe land of our forefathers, the 
remembrance of our dearest relations,—it is a land 
which has been stained with blood fur the liberty 
which we enjoy,—it is a land in which a Washington, 
a Jefferson, an Adams, a Hancock and a Henry have 
lived, and in which they were willing to lay down 
their lives and their fortunes for the constitution and 
for liberty. i: is a land,in a word, in which hundreds 








May the tree of American liberty neverf.Il like that of 
Greece and Rome. May every American remember Cat- 
aline and his conspiraey—that when the best friends 
of Rome and Greece were doomed to death, the curse 
of ignorance and its attendent despotism seized upon the 
people. And may they also remember that the poisou 
which passed the lips of Socrates penetrated the vitals 
of Greece, and the axe that feli upon the neck of Cic- 
ero severed the head of Rome. 
Cosmopo.ite. 
Winthrop Village. 


Me Epitor:—Upon looking over an old newspa- 
per the following article attracted my notice. As it 
seems applicable “to our own times,” I forward it for 
publication in your next paper. Ixpex. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ is as old 
as any commandment contained in the scriptures and 
full as good.—T rue we are commanded to love our- 
selves: but no one should think so much of himself, 
or of his own individual interest, as totake undue ad- 
vantage of his neighbor. 

Every man ought to keep within the sphere which 
kind nature hath allotted him, whether it be high or 
low, and consistently with christain forbearance to 
contend for his own right, be it little or much, and no 
more, 

Of the many passions peculiar to man, from whence 
flow a large portion of the miseries of life, perhaps 
none are more frequently indulged, than the wicked 
practice of prying into our neighbors’ affairs, and was- 
ting useful moments in meddlesome interference with 
matiers which do not concern us, tothe great jeopar- 
dy of our own individual character and happiness. 
It is from such disgusting practices, that undue ad- 
vantage is frequently taken of our neighbors in the 
small talk and scandalous views with which almost 
all communities are sorely afflicted. Gossip is the 
luod of busy bodies, and springs from pride, envy, ha- 
tred ‘and uncharitableness—hence communities are 
ofien plunged into feverish commotion, and the inno- 
centand virtuous caused to suffer irreparable injury 
from the fast wagging tongue of calumny. ‘The fact 
is a lamentable one, thatthe people almost of every 
community do not govern their unruly member with 
that becoming degree of prudence and moderation 
which is at all times requisite for their own peace, 
dignity and social welfare. Now if mankind thus 
prefer brawling about nonsensical stuff and disgusting 
scandal, rather than attending to their own individu- 
al concerns, improving their own minds, and convers- 
ing upon rational subjects with sober sense and intel- 
ligence, we respond, Amen. The jarring conteations 
and small talk set afloat by a few idle persons shall not 
nar our happiness in the least. And would those who 
likewise inwardly find themselves the object of ridi- 


cule and foul slander, bear in mind that-‘the shafts of 


the malicious are feathersin the cap of the honest’’— 
that by carrying themselves in all their intercourse 
with a true spirit of independence—giving mo ear to 
to the thousands of rumors and hearsays abroad in the 
world, their individual felicity can never be disturbed. 
True merit will always be correctly appreciated by 


have poured out their blood to sustain and water the |men of sound sense and judgement—and however ad- 


tree of liberty, and under its branches the poor are 
protected and the needy find relief. 

No one has reason to wish for a better government 
than our own when rightly administered, and we bave 
greater reason tu love vur country than pow are, or 
ever have been possessed by any nation on the globe, 
for if love of couniry arises from social regards and 
enjoyments, among no people are they found in great- 
er purity than among the citizens of the United States. 
If a local situation and advantages, none can rival us ; 
if fur means of knowledge, uo where are they more 
generally difiused ; if for civil immunities, there never 
was, perhaps, a country or government in the world, 
where the natural! liberties of mankind were better as- 
certained or more effectually secured ;—in a word, we 
should all love our vountry for its glorious institutions 
and for the equalityof its laws. No doubt that the 
monarchical natlors of the earth lock upon America 
with contempt—glad would they be to see the chain of 
American Liberty broken. But, thank God, the eagle 
has soared aloft, she has spread her wings, and sill 
continues to shake them in the face of tyranny. We 
should all love the tree of liberty and protect its 
branches from moral definoment and corruption, for it 
is on the morality and intelligence of the people that 
eur government must stand. We should never Jet the 
pages of history now illustrious with the annals of 
American glory, be stained with the narrative of its 
decline. Let it not bear to future years the mortifying 
declaration that the form of our government was too 








pare for our manners,that we basely neglected what our 
forefathers so resolutely procured, and possessed ad- 
vantages which we waated wisdom to value and firm- 
ness to retain, No—may our nation never be repro- 
bated for such degeneracy. No—living, may we us- 
sert and maintan . ur rights and liberties—Dying, leave | 
them as freehold esiate, ucither mortgaged nor insol- 
vent, tothose who come after us, and may our last in- 





junctions be to them for the preservatson of liberty. 


verse a person may be situated in point of pecuniary 
circumstances, a life of industry, virtue and morality 
are guarantees of respectability and success. 

Living as we do under a government of republican 
simplicity, the field of fair and honorable] competition 
is open unto all—the rich and the poor are equally 
alike under the operation of its laws. It is therefore 
but necessary to move forward immediately in the 
work of well doing—to walk humbly and fearlessly 
before God—and lastly though not leust, *‘to Jove our 
neighbor as ourselves,’ that we may enjoy a con- 
science void of offence—these observances will ensure 
us not only self-respect but respectability in society, 
and to all intents and purposes true Lappiness on earth. 
Letevery one who finds himself the object of town 
talk and malicious vituperations, keep in  remeiber- 
ance the wise remark of the honest blacksmith, and 
all will go well. “Lheed not,” said he, “what ene- 
mies may say of me, for I can work out a better char- 
acter at my forge in six months, than all the world can 
give or take away.’ Further comments are rendered 
unnecessary .— Telegraph. 
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One Cent Reward. 
b AN away ALEXANDER COMINGS Jr., an indent- 


ed apprentice, hound to me by the everscers of the 
city of Portland as a pauper of said city, until the 28th 
day of July 1842. This is to forbid all persons from trust- 
ing him ow my account, as f will not pay any expense af- 
ter this date. Whoever will return said apprentice shall 
have the ahove reward, and no charges paid. 
ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, April 11th, 1840. Swil6* 


For Sale, 
\ GOOD single Horse WAGON. Enquire of 
é B. H. CUSHMAN. 








Winthrop, April 16, 1840. 
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Sir John Harvey. 
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4 be subscriber gives votice that this prime young Poli 

will stand during the season at his farm in Winthrop. 
He is two years old, girts six feet four inches— weighs 1309 
Ibs. and is of a bright red color. He has not been panip- 
ered nor stall fed, his diet having been for the past winter 
good hay anda peck of turnips per day. Many of bis 
culves may now be seen in different parts of the town 
which give perfect satisfaction. He is a healthy and active 
animal, and sure in bis performances. 

This Bull is of good pedigree, and has tuken premioms 
atthe Worcester County Cattle Show, and also at the Keo. 
nebee County Cattle Show. He combines as many good 
points as any other animal of the kind. 

(Cr Terms one dollar for the season. 

Call and examine for 5 ourselves. 

ISAAC NELSON. 

Winthrop, April 11, 1849. 


Phe Celebrated Ploughs, 
ANUFAC'TURED by RUGGLES, NOURSE & 
4 MASON, of Worcester, Mass., and acknowledged 
to be the best and most peilect Vloughs now in ase in res- 
pect to their peculiar forai, materials, workmauship, and 
cheapness, ARE FORSALE at their Facrory, and by 
Messrs. ELLIS §& BO>SON, No. «5, Noith-Market &., 
Boston ; and in Maine, at the MAINE FARMER 
OFFICE, Winthrop , und by Messrs. N. Winslow § 
Co., Portland ; J. Stanford & Co., Gardiner ; RB. G. 
Lincoln, Hal/owe'l ; John Means, Augosta ; Samuel Do- 
vis, Mt. Vernon ; B. W. Varnum, Wayne ; J. Smith, jr., 
Readfield ; Otis Hayford and Phineas Howe, Canton ; 
Davis & Harlow, Streng 5 Invals & Emerson, Mercer ; 
Seward Dili, Phillips; Alfred Marshall, China ; HB 
Horn, Vassa'boro’ ; Strickland & Winslow, Bangor; J. 
C. Merrill & Co., North Lincoln 5D. D. Vaughan, Le- 
vant ; B. P. Gilman & Co., Sebee ; John Howe, Abbot; 
Arey & Nourse, Hampden 5 Wm. Heimes, Frookfort; 
B. Hazeltine, Belfast; FE. H. Dillinghim, Camden; 
C harles Holmes and Oliver Robbins, ‘l! omaston ; ‘Ther 
Hodgman, Warren: Eben. Cobb, Union;  Avstin and 
Cottor, New Castle ; Jacob Robinson. Bath , Holmes 
& Paine, Jay ; H. W. Fairbanks, Farmington ; B.M.tar- 
dy, Wilton ; Hodsdon and spooner, New Portland; E. 
H. Neal, Skowhegan ; James Bates, Norridgewoek ; C. 
Jeweit, Athens ; Smith and Stewart, Anson ; Bartlett and 
Dexter, Harmony ; M.S evens, Foxcroft : PP. Pearson, 
Corinth : Jos. Farwell, Unity : Simeon Barker, Limerick; 
M. Fisher, Newport, Me., and at many other places. 

P.3. ‘To give assurance to purchasers that they cao 
surely, easily and at all times procure points and other 
parts of castings fer repairs, notice is here given that a fo4 
assortment of castings for the above purposes are constast- 
ly kept for sale by the Manufactarcrs and by those per 
sons keeping the Pl: ughs for sale in Boston, Poriand, Au 
gusta, Bangor and Thomasten, and that all other dealers 10 
the articles are supplied from the Manufactory with cast 
i: gs when ordered. 

Many testimonials frons committees and practical men 
could be inserted relative to the superiority of form, 
terial, workmanship and cheapness of their Ploughs, bv 
they are becoming tuo generally known to render them 
necessary. 

March. 1840. wll 











The Watne Farmer, 
Ind Journal of the Useful rts, 

IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY aT WINTHRO? 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Epivror. | 

Price $2,00 a year. §2,50 will be charged if pry 
ment is delaved beyond the year. A deduction o ~? 
cents will be made to those who pay cas in advanee— 
and a proport@uable dedaction to those who pay beter 
the publication of the 26th namber, at which time psy 
ment ts considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages®’ 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and whoa 

ayment is madeto an Agent, two numbers wore than 








have been received, should be paid for. 
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